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Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 
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Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien on Real Estate - - - - 
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NOW READY 


Adams's Commercial 
Geography 


Cloth. 


One of the great books of the. Twentieth Century. 

Third large edition already in press. 

Adopted by the leading commercial schools of 
the country. 

Bristling with significant facts and replete with 
valuable information. 


I2mo. Price, $1.30, net. 





Dry details not massed, but facts given in proper 
sequence. 

Statistical matter compiled from the latest official 
data, supplementing, but not mixed with text. 

Prominence given to inventions and processes 
that facilitate production and trade 

Gives the basal principles of the geography of 
commerce, connecting effect with cause. 

Key words and topics indicated by heavy type, 
for convenience of study and class exercises. 

Graphic features: 120 maps, a number in colors 
38 diagrams; 21 half-tone illustrations showing 
typical industries. 

A copious index, for quick reference to all its 
varied information. 


For further particulars address 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 
New York Boston Chicago London 


U S F CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Masa, 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
THE INDEPENDENT 


We offer for sale a limited 
number of bound volumes of 
THE INDEPENDENT, of 
dates ranging from 1855 to 
1899. For particulars and 
prices address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street. ~ = New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
136 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Pessbie in advance; one year, $2.00 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 
S'ngle conten over six months old twenty-tive cents. Posta 

to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union. es a year extra. 

change d 


Order for the of an address shoul ved one week 
before change is to take effect: the old as well as the new address 














should be given. 


EDUCATION 


California 
CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. : 
Miss Orton’s Classical School for Gifls. 


Climate unsurpassed; warm winters; sea and mountain breezes 
New buildings; ae gems special care of health. 
Certificates admit to Eastern Colleges. Art. Music. Pupils 


met in Chicago. 
THE 


@ TACONIC SCHOOL, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN, 
A beautiful school for girls, 
after the highest New England 
standards, in a lovely lake and 
mountain region. 
For circular and 
address the Principal 
Miss Lilian Dixon, A. B., 
(Bryn Mawr and Wellesley). 




















a eee 
Personallv 
Conducted 


Parents contemplating sending their daughters to 
boarding school can place them in charge of the 
principal of the 


ENGLISH CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


For Girls, Pasadena, Cal. 


Pupils for this or neighboring schools can join 
the pomcnclly eonducted party at any point on the 
North Western and Union Pacific Railroads. For 
dates address 

ORTON, 








MISS A. B. 
25382 Broadway, New York City. 














Connecticut 





particulars, 





Maryland 


HOME SUCHUOOL FOR GIRLS 
Sou Bes St., Baltimore, Md. Miss Duff, Miss 





dleton, 
Successors to Mrs. W. M. Cary and Miss Cary. Oct.1, 1901. 60th Year 





Massachusetts 


ABBOT ACADEMY ** *°se tenn 


ndever, Mass. 

The 73rd year opens September 19th. Three Seminary 

Courses and a Colle; yenane, Comets. Annual expenses, 

$400. Address Miss Emmy A, Ns, Principal. For cata- 
logue, W. F. Draper. 


Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 

A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in the usual college preparatory courses and makes 
specialties of music, painting, religious culture, cooking, house- 
hold economics, dress cutting and millinery. Annex department 
of household practice a decided success. For catalogue address 

c. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY sco'Sheciat Scholarships ot 
$5each. Located close to the 
Courts. Four hundred students SCHOOL OF LAW 


last year. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean, 8. C. BENNETT, Isaac 
Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 
Yor Girls and Young Ladies 
EST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Academic, College preparatory and Special courses. Library, 
Laboratory, Art and Music Studios. Terms, to . Cata- 
logue. Miss Sarag E. LAUGHTON. 








For College Graduates 
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NewEngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Though ‘‘ New England ’”’ in name, 
it is national in reputation—yes, inter- 
national, for it has proved the fallacy of 
the necessity for foreign study to make 
a finished musician or elocutionist. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Mus. Direc. 
All particulars and catalogue will be sent by 

FRANK W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass. 





The Gilman School 
For Girls The Cambridge ‘dge School 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, varied 
courses, complete laboratories, healthful surroundings, ample 
Eareeate, » highest ideals. The Manual describes the school. 

duction required, Opens Sept. 26, 1901 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for out-door sports 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FORK YOUNG WOMUEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 


67th year begins Sept.18. Endowed college preparatory ; with 
advanced courses for high school graduates and others not. wish- 
are at college course Native French and German ; muste and 
i? heat, electric lighting, etc. New brick dormitor 
ed. Gymnasium, tennis, golf, extensive grounds. 
ae healthfully located, witbin 80 miles of Boston 
ny influences, For catalogue, address the president, Horton, 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie’s School 


FOR GIR Springfield, Mass. 


Offers to parents a advantages of specs private school in all 
the studies of a girl’s education. Athletic grounds, gymnasium 
Tilustrated catalogue. 

















New Jersey 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John Blair Foundation. Fitty-third Year. 
Co-educational. Prepares for any American College. New 
———e, Campus40 acres. Liberal endowment justifies moderate 

or 


rates. catalogue address 
John CU, Sharpe, M.A. D.D.,; Prin., Blairstown, N, J. 
Miss DANA'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, “sretetorn, 
burban to New York. pe me ionally broad curriculum. 

e 


Certiteat admits to belie leading colleges. Music and Art. Resi- 
dent pupi 8, $800. 











New York 


CLINTON. PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
6 ireachers Toodent — ma fo nteg fy o to 15) 4 ies 
trance preferred. References: Bishop HUNTINGTON, 
A P WHITEHEAD, FOUR COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
.B. WHEELER, ‘A.M., Prin. 


THE MACKENZIE SCHOOL. 
Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. Fall Session 
begins Sept. 19. © Nlustrated register on application. 
Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Headmaster. 
Wyatt W: Randall, Ph.D. Associate Headmaster. 
Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, New York; 











Wilson School for Boys 


Limited to twenty. Prepares for Eastern Universities and Gov- 
ernment Schools. For catalogue and information apply to 
Benj. Lee Wilson, Head Master, Fishkill-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 


CORNELL’S LARGEST FITTING SCHOOL 


(Ithaca, N. Y., High School.) 


Gets its students from England, Russia, Italy, Ireland, Brazil 
ba, texico, thirty-one (81) States, and 

n N. Y. State. Has won 61 

ears. Sends 40 to 60 

for 40 weeks. pees 








text-books. G ul 
ite Fall term be: Sept. 9. For catalog, ad 


dress F.D BOYNTON, M.A., Principal. 














New York, Ossining (formerly Sing-Sing). 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL- 


will reopen Thursday, September 26th, 1901. 


THE SYRACUSE 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y, 


A Leading College Preparatory School for both sexes. 
Cottage system maintained for students. Finishing courses 
in Modern Languages, Music, Painting and Elocution. 

A full outline of courses of study, also particulars of 
location, accessibility, etc , may be found in our illustrated 
annual prospectus. Next term begins September 10, 








Address 4, LINCOLN TRAVIS, Principal. 
New York City 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, - 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


RTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 
ee | ICAL co LTURE SCHOOL 
109 West Ba 4 Ftrect. Two years’ course. Opens October 2d. 
Circular sent on application. 


NEW YORK £; Nassau ( ** Dwight 














h a’’ 
LAW SCHOOL § ¥3rNcity2 ol tee 


ot Instruction. 
LL.B in two years a in three years. High standards. 
Prepares for bar of all bates 


Send for catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 
New York 


University 
Law School 





Classes, sessions § to 10 
B. after three —) 
Graduate Maas lead to LL. Tui 
tion, $100. For circulars address 
L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 


Washington Square, N. Y. City. 





Pennsylvania 


Ursinus College, 


COLLEGEVILLE, PA. 

Classical, Math.-Phys., Chem.-Biol., Histor.-Polit. 
and Modern Language Courses. University trained 
facul! Tatiorstotion. Libraty. Gymnasium. 

Ursinus Academy. A high grade school for both 
sexes. Music. Art. College traitied teachérs. 

Expenses moderate. Send for Catalogue. 


HENRY T. SPANGLER, BD. B., President. 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


Wissahickon Heights, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
A boarding and day school for boys, 80 minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Catalogues on application. 
AMES L. PATTERSON; Head Master: 
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Ohio 





~ OBERLIN euik Weer bestas 
COLLEGE eptember 18, 1901. 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President, 

A progressive Christian College, thoroughly equipped with 
iibraries, museums, laboratories, an om Seventeen build- 
ings. Departments: The College, the Academy, the Theological 
Seminary, the Conservatory of Music. Also courses in drawing 
and painting, and a four years’ Normal Course in Physical Train- 
ing forwomen. Eighty-four instructors, 1357 students last year. 
For full information address the Secretary, 


_ GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Virginia 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY [Si 28iheon System located 
eo Golph. acon System located 
northern end Valley, Va., 80 miles west of Washington, D. U., pre- 
res for college or university. Brick building equipped at cost of 
Fioo,000. Terms moderate. Tenth session opens Sept. 17, 1901. 
Postal card for catalogue. 
CHAS. L. MELTON, A.M., Principal, Front Royal, Va. 














Theological Seminaries 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 





Andover Theological Seminary 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18, 1901. Full faculty. Thor- 
ough instruction for college graduates in all branches of theo- 
logical study. Elective System. Large Library. Buildings re- 
cently renovated ; heated by steam throughout. 

For catalogues and tator addre 


88 
FESIDENT OF THE FACULTY. 





Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Next term opens September 25. Address Prof. H. M.8COTT 
520 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


New Haven, Conn. 


Term opens ey 26th. For catalogues or information ad- 
dress Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


69th ned opens Sept. Strong courses with special advantagee 
in the College and Conservatory of Music. 


Prot. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 











Rooms in private house, 
& A y = A Re om xX = parkway district. 
% ® Near two Exp. gates and 

direct car Jines to and from other 


tes, depots, etc. $1 and up. For 
maps and particulars, address 759 Bird Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PAN-AMERICAN, BUFFALO. 


Hotel and private house accommodations secured for visitors. 
All prices. Old established Tourist Agency. Full information 


on application. 
AMERICAN GUIDE & COURIER CO., 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP. 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
LEYLAND LINE 510s, weno, 
and LONDON. 
Sailing regularly. ist Cabin, $40, 845 upwards, depending 
on steamer. Immense new steal ** 11,000 tons 
inifredian,” 











mers, “* Devonian 
(new), Aug. 14th; “ Cestrian,” 9,000 tons, Aug. 2ist ; “ W 
10,500 tons (new), Aug 28th: “Caledonian ” (new), Sept. 4th. 


F.0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 115 State St., Boston. 


|The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 











1 





Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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epicure’s 
conception 
of a delicate 

dessert 


RAMONA (Chocolate 
Flavor) 


ATHENA (Lemon 
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National Biscuit 
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NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections, 
From Grand Central Station. 


























Leave 4 way of Due 
§8:00 A. M., Hartford and Willimantic.............-++++- 2:00 P. M. 
§9:00 A. M., Springfield and Worcester. ...........+++++++ 3:30 P. M. 
10:00 A. M., tt New London and Providence............. 8:00 P. M. 

§10:02 A. M., * New London and Providence...... --. 4:30 P. M. 
12:00 M.. Springfield and Worcester.... - 5:40 P. M. 
1:00 P.M., Air Line via Willimantic....... - 6:00 P.M 

1:02 P. M., * New London and Providence - 7:00 P. M. 
8:00 P. M., * New London and Providence ---. 9:00 P. M. 
4:00 P. M., * Springfield and Worcester................. 10:00 P. M- 
$:00 P. M., * New London and Providence ----11:00 P. M. 
$11:00 P. M., * Springfield and Worcester.................. 6:15 A, M. 
12:00 P. M., * New London and Providence............... 6:27 A. M, 

* Daily, inoinding Sunday. §Stops at 125th St. 

+t Bay State Limited, all parlor cars; fare $7, including parlor 


car sea 
Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same routes. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen; Pass; Agents 
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THE HOLY BIBLE 





Newly edited by the American Revision 
Committee, A. D. 1901, being the 


American Standard Edition We are now sending out representatives 
of the (free of charge in New York City, and at the 


cost of traveling expenses only outside of the 

REVIS ED City) for the purpose of inspecting in con- 
BI B fidence the books of firms and corporations to 

L E be closed as of June 29. These inspections 

Will be published____ enable us to quote prices for annual or semi- 


August 26th annual audits of books and accounts, 
This is the edition authorized by the THE AUDIT COM PANY 


American Revision Committee and will bear 


their attestation on the back of the title page. OF NEW YOR K, 


Long Primer type, references, topical head- 43 CHDAR STREET. 
ings and indexed Bible maps. Prices from 


$1.50 to $9. Order early through your book- Telephone: SO5S. 
seller, or write for descriptive price list. 


THOS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 
37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


A>, $25.00 
UTAH $40.20 


DATES OF SALE-SEPT, 1st TO 10th. 
These rates are from Chicago, and correspondingly low from 
other points. Low rates all summer on the luxurious trains 


THE COLORADO SPECIAL 
One Night to Denver. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
Two Nights to Utah. 


These two fast trains leave Chicago daily and provide the best 
of everything. Send 4c. stamp for ‘‘Colorado Illustrated.’’ Par- 
ticulars of any agent, or address 








PRINCIPAL AGENCIES:—461 Broadway, New York; 601 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia ; 368 Washington St., Boston; 301 Main St., Buffalo; 212 Clark St., 
Chicago; 435 Vine St., Cincinnati; 507 Smithfield St., Pittsburg; 234 Super- 
ior St., Cleveland; 17 Campus Martius, Detroit; 2 King &t., Toronto, Ont. 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 
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Survey of the World 


The Democrats of Penn- 
sylvania, in their State 
Convention last week, 
adopted a platform in which no reference 
to national questions or Mr. Bryan was 
made. Judge Harman Yerkes was nom- 
inated for Supreme Court Judge, and An- 
drew J. Palm for Treasurer. The cam- 
paign is to be conducted with reference 
to State issues alone. From the long 
platform, which is one of the most re- 
markable declarations ever made by a po- 
litical party, we take the following: 


“With incredulous amazement the people of 
our sister States turn their eyes upon the spec- 
tacle presented by our Commonwealth. Every 
department of our State Government is honey- 
combed with profligacy, dishonesty, and a reck- 
less disregard of Constitutional or moral oblig- 
ations. 

“The powers of government are prostituted 
to the purpose of public thieves. Constitu- 
tional restraints and commands, the sanctity of 
law, the obligations of official oaths, and the 
demands of common honesty are thrust aside 
by the substitution of a higher law, the de- 
mands of an insatiate greed of public plunder- 
ers for money, money, more money. 

““Shamelessly and openly the votes of legis- 
lators are bought and so persistently and con- 
stantly that market values for legislators have 
been established by settled custom. The ap- 
parent indifference of our people to these out- 
rages emboldened the corruptionists to such an 
extent that the last session of our Legislature 
out-Heroded Herod in its infamies. 

_ “All men pronounce it the most corrupt leg- 
islative body that ever convened in any State 
of the Union. Its very organization was 
founded on the purchase of venal legislators 
with money and place, and it closed its session 
with the crowning infamy of that most stu- 
pendous franchise steal, shocking the moral 
sense of the entire country. The selection of 
a United States Senator was accomplished in 
a carnival of corruption and bribery. In the 
reckless determination to punish enemies and 
reward subservient tools established munic- 
ipal governments were ruthlessly overturned 


Two Democratic 
Conventions 


and the chosen servants of the people expelled 
from their offices to make place for the creat- 
ures of a corrupt machine. 

“The faith of the people in the sanctity of 
the judiciary was broken by ‘its halting efforts 
to find plausible excuse for the crime. Foiled 
in its efforts to rob the State of millions of 
dollars, of valuable coal deposits, the Legisla- 
ture proceeded to that other and greater rob- 
bery of the railway franchises of the State, 
worth millions to the plunderers, and stripping 
every city, town and township in the Common- 
wealth of the proper control of its streets for 
trolley improvements. 

“Even the public charities of the State—its 
hospitals and asylums and the comfort of their 
unfortunate inmates—were made the sport of 
political greed, and their appropriations meas- 
ured and determined by their use and services 
to the machine. 

‘No possible field of corruption was left un- 
cultivated by the crew of public plunderers who 
have seized upon your State—plunderers who, 
in the name of a great political party, have 
prostituted all the purposes and powers of 
government to their own enrichment. For 
these crimes we indict the Republican organiza- 
tion of Pennsylvania as it is now controlled. Of 
the participation and assistance of unworthy 
Democratic legislators in these wrongs this 
convention declares its strongest denuncia- 
tion.” 


A sharp contest over the claims of the 
warring factions and delegations from 
Philadelphia ended in an agreement by 
which a committee was appointed to ad- 
just all differences arising in the pro- 
jected reorganization of the party in that 
city. The State convention of the Vir- 
ginia Democrats was also held last week. 
National issues were not mentioned in 
the platform, but the party declared its 
“ admiration for its leaders, from Jeffer- 
son to Bryan.” The temporary chair- 
man, Mr. Barksdale, made the following 
significant remarks about the silver can- 
didate and his platform: 


“Twice we have followed William Jennings 
1947 





1948 


Bryan and free silver to the sepulcher and not 
once to the resurrection. There can be no 
more resurrection of the dead, no more rising 
from the grave. In the Democratic temple of 
fame, which is the hearts of the people, along- 
side Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Sam- 
uel J. Tilden and other great leaders of the 
Democracy, we will place the equally great 
Nebraskan, and in the memories of our past 
glorious record, free silver at the ratio of 16 to 
1 will have an abiding place as another cause 
nobly fought and hopelessly lost.” 

A. J. Montague was nominated for Gov- 
ernor. The platform declares “ unalter- 
able opposition to the criminal trusts,” 
and denounces such trusts as “a serious 
menace to public welfare” because they 
“restrict the opportunities and absorb 
the substance of the people.” Nothing 
was said about submitting to the people 
the new Constitution, with its provisions 
for the disfranchisment of negroes. It is 
reported that the prevailing sentiment of 
the party is now opposed to submission, 
altho a declaration in favor of it was 
made in last year’s platform. 


& 


The men on strike at the 
works of the Steel Cor- 
poration made some im- 
portant gains in the closing days of last 
week, owing chiefly to reinforcements 
from Joliet and Milwaukee, and to indi- 
cations of revolt in the Carnegie mills 
at Duquesne. The refusal of the union 
men at the works of the Federal Steel 
Company in Chicago, Joliet and Milwau- 
kee to obey Shaffer’s order caused the 
strike leaders to make an earnest appeal 
for a reversal of the original decision. 
Assistant Secretary Tighe was sent West 
to argue with these men, and to take 
away the charters of their lodges if they 
should persist in being faithful to their 
contracts with the company. He was 
successful at Joliet on the 15th, where 
the obedience of a small lodge of skilled 
workmen has made 2,500 men idle, and 
may in a few days deprive 3,000 more of 
work. At Chicago Tighe’s arguments 
were ineffective, and it was announced 
that the obstinate workmen would be ex- 
pelled from the union. At Milwaukee 
the question was warmly debated for 
five hours on Saturday last, and then the 
men voted to go on strike. No notice 
of the decision was given to the com- 
pany, although the men were under con- 
tract. Here the action of 219 men 


Strike of the 
Steel Workers 
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stopped work for 1,200 more. It was 
predicted at the end of the week that 
eventually the men in Chicago would fol- 
low those of Joliet and Milwaukee. 
These changes, together with some small 
gains at McKeesport and Wheeling, in- 
creased to about 25,000 the number of 
those responding to Shaffer’s second or 
general order, and to about 75,000 the 
entire number of those on strike. Early 
in the week five skilled men from one of 
the Carnegie mills in Pittsburg joined 
the strikers. On Friday the Carnegie 
Company began to discharge men 
at the Duquesne works who had 
joined the union; and on Saturday 
it was announced that at these works 
—the largest billet and bar plant in the 
country—a majority of the skilled men 
had formed a union lodge and voted to 
go on strike. At McKeesport work in 
the great mills of the National Tube 
Company was stopped by the strike of 
450 boys, whose departure made 5,500 
men idle. In that city there are now 15,- 
000 men out of work, but it is said that 
only 2,500 are members of the union; 
the remaining 12,500 have been deprived 
of work by these 2,500 strikers. A con- 
siderable number of the skilled members 
of the union have gone into the service 
of independent manufacturers, but the 
unskilled men are not so fortunate. Sev- 
eral small cities are to suffer loss by the 
removal of Corporation mills. The 
Dewees Wood mill will be removed from 
McKeesport to Vandergrift, and the 
same city—whose Mayor and police as- 
sist the strikers—may see its great tube 
mill removed to Conneaut. Joliet’s tin 
plate mill will be taken away; Lisbon is 
to lose its tin plate mill; Canal Dover’s 
similar mill will be dismantled if the 
strikers do not speedily resume work in 
it. The Chartiers sheet mill at Carnegie 
will be torn down and removed to Leech- 
burg. Warning was given to the em- 
ployees of that mill that the works would 
be ready for them at 2 p.m. on the 13th, 
and that if they did not then return to 
work the fires would never be relighted. 
They did not come, and the company is 
dismantling the mill. The sheet steel 
industry will be concentrated at Vander- 
grift and Leechburg, where the union 
has no foothold. The union has issued 
an appeal for aid, addressed to the pub- 
lic at large. In the Mahoning and She- 
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nango valleys the furnacemen have de- 
cided to continue at work making pig 
iron. The Amalgamated Association, 
which has made this strike, is not well 
liked by other labor organizations. 
President Powell, of the union which in- 
cludes the unskilled workmen of the tin 
plate factories, desires that these men 
shall be permitted to work up 6,000 tons 
of steel sheets imported from Wales. 
This is not approved by Shaffer’s union. 
Therefore there is published an attack 
upon his union, in which it is said that 
Shaffer refused to assist the unskilled 
men three years ago, that he afterward 
said they ought not to have a union, and 
that he and his union in 1899 helped the 
companies to overcome these unskilled 
men when they went on strike. It is 
quite plain that thousands of the un- 
skilled men who are compelled to be idle 
because of the strike of the skilled men 
are dissatisfied and uneasy. Up to the 
end of last week the strike had not been 
marked by disorder, although in Mc- 
Keesport the police, by Mayor Black’s 
order, were arresting all strangers—even 
commercial travelers—and compelling 
them to be identified and to disclose the 
nature of their business in the city. In 
Wheeling the workingmen have decided 
to vote against the reception of the li- 
brary offered by Mr. Carnegie, whose 
name, they say in a published statement, 
is “drenched in the blood of his fellow 
men, and furrowed in the hearts of 
fatherless children.” 


& 


Following the Association of 
Tobacco Buyers, the Cigar 


Cuba and 


Porto Rico “Mee 
Makers’ Association pub- 


lishes in Havana a statement in which it 
is said that, unless tariff concessions af- 
fecting the island’s products are granted 
by the United States, Cuba will have to 
ask for annexation. Upon cigars of the 
average value of $37 per thousand im- 
ported into this country the pound duty 
and ad valorem duty, with other charges, 
the Association says, amount to $63, or 
170 per cent. It asks that the pound duty 
be reduced one-half, that the ad valorem 
duty (25 per cent.) be removed, and 
that half the duty on leaf tobacco be cut 
off. To the committee of the National 
Party that recently chose him as its can- 
didate for the Presidency, General Go- 
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mez has addressed a letter declining the 
nomination and saying that in his opin- 
ion Sefior T. Estrada Palma and 
Sefior Maso are the men who should be 
elected to the offices of President and 
Vice-President. He urges all Cubans to 
agree in supporting these men. It is 
said that Maso is unwilling to take the 
second place, but hopes to gain the first 
by the votes of the negroes. It has been 
decided that there shall be minority rep- 
resentation in the choice of senatorial 
electors. No one will be permitted to 
vote for more than two-thirds of the 
electors assigned to his province. The 
pending provision that the Constitutional 
Convention shall elect a President if no 
candidate has a majority of the Electors’ 
votes has been rejected. During last 
week’s debate upon the election law 
Sefior Sanguily expressed doubt as to 
the intention of the United States to 
promulgate the law and transfer the 
government to the Cuban people. E. P. 
Thompson, of Indiana, formerly post- 
master of Havana, who was arrested for 
taking $400 from the money order funds 
as a kind of temporary loan, has been 
convicted and sentenced to pay a fine of 
$400 or be imprisoned for six months. 
A story has been published that Germany 
and France are striving to obtain con- 
trol, through purchase by private capital- 
ists, of Cayo Romano and Cayo Cruz, 
two islands skirting the northern coast 
of Cuba. It has not been confirmed. 
The experiments at Havana concerning 
the propagation of yellow fever by mos- 
quitoes, so far as they involve the infec- 
tion of human beings, will be discon- 
tinued, owing to the death on Sunday 
last of a Spaniard, who desired to be- 
come immune and therefore permitted 
himself to be bitten by a mosquito known 
to be carrying the germs of the disease. 
This insect had been set apart for use in 
testing the value of a preventive serum 
produced by Dr. Caldas, of Brazil—The 
removal of the special duty of five cents 
a pound on coffee imported into Porto 
Rico has exposed the island to imports 
of Brazilian coffee that can be sold at a 
price much lower than that of the finer 
native coffee, and may be reshipped to 
this country as the product of the island. 
When a cargo of this coffee arrived at 
San Juan last week the indignation of 
the people was expressed at mass meet- 
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ings. Merchants who should handle it 
were threatened with a boycott. The 
coffee was reshipped to New York, and 
the local merchants were induced to sign 
an agreement that no more should be re- 
ceived. Congress will be asked to re- 
store the special duty of five cents a 
pound. Near Patillas, in the eastern 
part of the island, several deaths from 
starvation have recently -been reported, 
and it is said that a large percentage of 
the deaths occurring in that district for 
some time past have been due to the same 


cause. 
& 


The Taft Commission is 
making a tour of Luzon’s 
northern provinces, where 
the conditions are very favorable for the 
establishment of civil government. At 
San Fernando there was an enthusiastic 
reception, and the Governor was es- 
corted by five bands of music to a ban- 
quet in the Town Hall. Joaquin Oriegas 
was appointed. Governor of the province. 
An important capture was made last 
week, when Col. Martin Cabrera and 
seven other officers were caught in the 
province of Batangas. Cabrera has con- 
trolled all the insurgents in the southern 


The Philippine 
Islands 


and western parts of that province. Col. 
Panganiban, with twenty men, and Col. 
Policarpio, with six, have surrendered. 
They had been fighting under Gen. 
Malvar’s command. During a skirmish 
engagement in Camarines province at 
the end of the week our troops killed a 


brother of Gen. Angeles. In Mindoro 
the insurgents made no stand, but fled to 
the mountains. Our forces burned their 
camp and seized their supplies. There 
has appeared in Manila a circular, pur- 
porting to have been written by the friars 
and to have been made public by the 
Centro Catolica, in which the present 
government is bitterly attacked. Gov. 
Taft, the circular says, has declared war 
against God; the Commissioners are 
“brawlers, buffoons and rickety politi- 
cians, seeking to overthrow the Church 
under the guise of a pernicious liberty.” 
The circular has promptly been repudi- 
ated by the Centro Catolica and promi- 
nent members of the Catholic Church. 
Preparations have been completed for a 
grand reception of the 400 teachers soon 
to arrive on the transport “ Thomas.” 
The assertion is made in a letter posted 
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by one of the teachers in Hawaii and 
received by friends in Illinois, that thirty 
couples were married at Honolulu dur- 
ing the transport’s brief stay at that port. 
As the story is not confirmed by the 
news agencies, it is probably a hoax. 
There is great distress on the island of 
Panay, where in one town 130 persons 
have died of starvation. Lieut. Burritt, 
chief of the Mining Bureau, says that 
all the coal needed by the naval vessels 
could be obtained from deposits on the 
islands. The mines have never been 
properly developed, but the coal, he as- 
serts, is better than that now used by 
the ships in Philippine waters, which is 
procured from Japan. In a recent ad- 
dress Gov. Taft said that the islands 
needed legislation forbidding the sale of 
public land and timber, facilitating the 
establishment of American banks and 
permitting grants of franchises and min- 
ing rights. 


There is great disappoint- 
ment in Great Britain and 
Canada over the showing 
of the Canadian census. The total popu- 
lation of the Dominion is given as 5,- 
338,883, which is an increase of. only 
505,044 over the census of 1891, 9.7 
per cent. During this decade great ei- 
forts have been made to induce immi- 
gration from Russia, Finland and other 
countries in Europe, and great railroad 
and steamship enterprises have been de- 
veloped, and yet the result has been 
much less than was hoped, as a popula- 
tion of over six millions was confidently 
anticipated. The eastern provinces of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia show 
an increase of less than 10,000 each, 
while Prince Edward Island has an ac- 
tual decrease of nearly 6,000. The larg- 
est proportional increase is in the west, 
British Columbia rising from 98,173 to 
190,000, and Manitoba from 152,506 to 
246,464. The population of Ontario is 
2,167,978, a gain of 531,657, and that of 
Quebec is 1,620,974, a gain of 132,439, 
notwithstanding the immense leakage of 
the French-Canadians to the United 
States. The cities have generally shown 
a very moderate growth. The largest, 
Montreal, with its 266,826 population, 
has gained 46,645, while Toronto, with 
207,971, has gained but 26,751, and Que- 
bec, with 68,834, but 5,744. The other 
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largest cities are Ottawa, 59,902; Hamil- 
ton, 52,550; Winnipeg, 42,336; Halifax, 
40,787; St. John, 40,711. Only three 
others, London, Vancouver and Victoria, 
have over 20,000. All Canada has a 
smaller population than Pennsylvania. 
The simple reason for the slow growth 
of Canada is the climatic one. Immi- 
grants will not come to a country that 
has six months of winter, and the in- 
habitants will constantly move south. 
An increase of population of less than 
ten per cent. is an answer to the boasts 
of Laurier over the advantages of the 
Dominion. It is a magnificent country 
for forests and rivers, but not for popu- 
lation. Rivalry with its southern neigh- 
bor pays less than friendly reciprocity. 


& 


The haze that has envel- 
oped and obscured events 
at the Isthmus of Panama 
and the Colombian frontier for so many 
days is slowly rising, and by next week 
the true inwardness of the situation ought 
to stand out in clear light. It is now 


Colombia and 
Venezuela 


about certain that General Uribe-Uribe, 
the leader of the revolutionary Liberal 
Party in Colombia, is in league with 


President Castro, of Venezuela, and these 
two have more than the moral support of 
Ecuador and Nicaragua in their designs 
upon the harassed Conservative govern- 
ment of Colombia. President Castro, 
however, still denies there is war between 
his republic and Colombia. He has is- 
sued a statement in which he declares 
that the revolutionary movement against 
his Government is protected and _ in- 
spired by the “ wicked passions ” of the 
Conservatives of Colombia, who do not 
represent the people, but who are a cler- 
ical clique. In consequence he does not 
recognize their invasion of Venezuela as 
an attack of “the people of Colombia 
upon the majesty of the nation of Ven- 
ezuela.” President Castro also says he 
has defeated these invading rebels, and 
now has 10,000 men on the frontier to 
prevent any further trouble. It is also 
reported that there are Ecuadorean and 
Nicaraguan troops near other sections of 
Colombia’s border in league with Gen- 
eral Uribe, and at present on the march 
to invade Colombia. There have been 
several skirmishes so far, but as yet no 
important battles. The foreign Govern- 
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ments, however, are sending war ships to 
the Isthmus, and already the United 
States has the “ Iowa,” “ xanger” and 
“Machias ” on the way southward. The 
Colombian rebels have ceased from mo- 
lesting traffic across the Isthmus, which . 
the United States has guaranteed to keep 
open at all times, so our marines may not 
have any work to do except of the 
“moral” order. The ambition of Gen- 
eral Uribe to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of Colombia, and then by uniting 
with Venezuela and Ecuador to form the 
old nation of “ Great Colombia” is gen- 
erally considered to be the “ principle ” 
underlying the present disturbances. At 
least it has been published widely during 
the past week in all the papers without 
denial, official or private. On the whole, 
the chances of an international war are at 
the present writing about even. 


& 


The shooting season is near, 
and it was time for the first 
session of King Edward’s 
reign to close. The King in his speech 
last Saturday was able to congratulate 
Parliament on an agreement at last be- 
tween the Powers and China as to the 
amount of the indemnity and the security 
for its payment. He regretted the pro- 
longation of the Boer War, but was able 
to report hopeful progress. The session 
has not been as fruitful as might have 
been expected from the large majority of 
the supporters of the Government. It 
has made very large appropriations for 
the war, and has been called “ the billion 
dollar Parliament.” There has been a 
great deal of fruitless criticism of the 
conduct of the war, and many recrimi- 
nations. The leader in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Balfour, has been compelled 
by the persistent obstruction of the Irish 
Nationalists to introduce a more efficient 
system of closure, which greatly re- 
duces the number of divisions and 
amendments. Colonial Secretary Cham- 
berlain has had the burden of the most of 
the defense of the Government, and he 
has done it with much force and skill, so 
as to carry the House, not naturally sym- 
pathetic, with nim, when he was charged 
with favoritism of his family in contracts. 
The closing excitement of the session 
would seem farcical to an American eye. 
A rabid Tory journal had insinuated that 
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the Irish members were as corruptible 
as Tammany, and it was surmised that 
an Irish Tory peer was the author of the 
libel. Complaint was made of this 
breach of privilege, and the editor was 
called to the bar of the House and made 
his formal apology. It is a medieval way 
of doing things, and is a much less se- 
rious punishment than it would have been 
two or three hundred years ago. The 
Liberal Party is just now stirred up over 
the statement, first made by a corre- 
spondent of the Times, and since con- 
firmed by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, that nine 
years ago Mr. Rhodes contributed $25,- 
000 to the election expenses of the Lib- 
eral Party, to be paid when he was as- 
sured that the Liberal Party, if success- 
ful, would not scuttle out of Egypt. The 
assurance was given him and the money 
paid. This incident is readily made the 
most of by the Tories, who may represent 
either that the party was bribed with this 
money, or that the Liberals had: been 
insincere in their opposition to the. 
control of Egypt. It can hardly be that 
Mr. Rhodes would have it understood 
that the Liberal Cabinet would have 
given up Egypt if he had not bought 
them over to his views with this sub- 
scription, and thus saved Africa to the 
British Empire, and yet it looks as if this 
was his reason for bringing up this mat- 
ter now. We have no news of the pass- 
ing of the new education bill, and it 
seems to have been allowed to go over to 
a new session. A somewhat startling 
proposal required hasty action just be- 
fore adjournment, the bill allowing a new 
company to build a pier and other works 
in Bantry Bay, Ireland, as a terminal for 
a new Atlantic steamship line, whose pro- 
moters expect, with turbine engines, to 
cross the ocean in four and a half days. 
This involves an express line across 
Southern Ireland and a ferry across the 
Irish Channel, to accomplish the distance 
to London in thirteen hours. It is sur- 
mised that American capital is behind the 
project. 
& 

The first call under the pro- 
visions of the Hague Tri- 
bunal is now under decision 
by Baron Lambermont, of the Belgian 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, who has 
recently accepted the post of arbitrator 
in two disputes between Great Britain 


The Hague 
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and France; one in relation to the con- 
fiscation by England of the French ves- 
sel “ Sergent Malamine,” and the other 
as to a misunderstanding between French 
and English soldiers during the pursuit 
of native tribes in the Hinterland of 
Sierra Leone, when shots were ex- 
changed. Baron Lambermont, in con- 
formity with the rules of procedure laid 
down at The Hague Conference, will 
shortly have the necessary documents 
placed in his possession, and a vote to 
this effect was recently passed in the 
French Chamber. It appears, however, 
that Baron d’Estournelles, who took a 
leading part at The Hague Conference, 
has addressed a protest to M. Delcassé 
on the ground of irregularity of proce- 
dure, contending that Baron Lamber- 
mont should not have been approached 
direct, but through the intermediary of 
the permanent Court of Arbitration now 
definitely constituted at The Hague. A 
similar protest has also been addressed 
to the British Government. The inci- 
dent, though trifling in itself, is likely 
to have an interesting result—namely, 
the utilization of The Hague tribunal 
for the first time by two of the signatory 
Powers. 
& 

The world is just now inter- 
ested above all other arche- 
ological news in the discov- 
eries in Crete. We have just re- 
ceived private information, of the 
latest date, showing what the Brit- 
ish school at Athens has been doing 
in its excavations. Dr. Robert Carr 
Bosanquet, the head of that school, has 
just finished some excavations, carried on 
for a number of weeks in Sitia, the east- 
ern province of the island, and has 
brought his finds to the museum at Can- 
dia. The party has had good success 
in the excavations. They got what they 
went to get: an inscription in the ancient 
and unknown Eteo-Cretan language, 
some very good bronzes and terra cottas, 
especially the head of a young god with 
all the archaic charm, and a lion half life 
size. From the tombs they secured a 
great haul of vases and some gold rings 
and silver pins and other jewelry, all of 
good date; one beautiful pendant in the 
form of an amphora with crystal body 
and golden neck and handles. These dis- 
coveries, with those of Mr. Evans, are 
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bringing us nearer to the solution of the 
Mycenean problem, the latest plausible 
guess at which is that the Mycenzan cul- 
ture, which flourished 1500 to 1000 B. C., 
belonged to a people probably of Aryan 
stock, and who had gained their develop- 
ment on the mainland of Greece. Their 
own genius had enabled them to create 
a peculiar and advanced*art which was 
colored by the art and mythology of 
Egypt and Assyria, and the Hittite king- 
dom of Asia Minor. They are the peo- 
ple whom the Greek historians call Pel- 
asgians, and they were conquered by a 
northern invasion of Achaians, whose pe- 
culiarities of armor and burial are recog- 
nized in some remarkable remains found 
in Swiss burial places. 


& 


The mail accounts of the 
Australasia opening last month of the 

Australian Parliament are 
now at hand. A fair estimate of the va- 
rious parties gives the Government and 
the opposition 41 members each, labor 
27, and the independents 16. This 


means that a task of great difficulty 
awaits whosoever would rule in Parlia- 
ment, for the balance is too close for any 


strictly party bill to be ‘“ jammed 
through.” ‘The significant thing, how- 
ever, is that the labor party holds the bal- 
ance of power. It has come back from 
the polls stronger than ever; and it re- 
mains to be seen whether it will now pur- 
sue its rather cautious policy of the past 
or will boldly enter on a militant period 
and seek to put its platform en bloc on 
the statute book. The recent growth of 
the socialistic feeling throughout Aus- 
tralia is most noticeable. There are now 
apparently no active anti-socialists in evi- 
dence, and during the recent elections in 
New South Wales not a single anti-so- 
cialist was candidate for any office. Now 
both the Progressive and the Liberal 
parties differ from each other in no im- 
portant respect. Both are collectivists, 
and both are going in for old age pen- 
sions, woman suffrage, industrial arbitra- 
tion, shorter working hours, and general- 
ly for enlarging the functions of govern- 
ment into what has hitherto been consid- 
ered the exclusive: province of private 
enterprise. Matters have even gone so 
far that recently in a strike where there 
Was no court of arbitration to compel the 
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employers to yield, the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works in New South Wales under- 
took to dock and repair ships in the two 
Government docks, while denying the 
use of these docks to the recalcitrant 
masters; and the Minister of Lands 
threatened that in the event of the work- 
ers in any industry being refused their 
own terms by the masters, the Govern- 
ment itself would undertake the conduct 
of that industry. This was no idle 
threat, for already the Government of 
New South Wales employs by far the 
largest amount of labor in the State. In 
the new Commonwealth Parliament, 
however, the old fight of free trade will 
have to be fought out again. It will be 
remembered that before the union some 
of the colonies were free traders, and the 
others protectionists. But as there are 
a great many young men of reputed 
ability in the Parliament besides the older 
and well tried men, it is idle to prophesy 
what course of action the first Parlia- 
ment will take, tho finance, old age 
pensions and a new land bill will un- 
doubtedly be the main reforms proposed. 
Over in New Zealand, as was anticipated, 
the Federation Commission, which has 
returned from Australia, has given its re- 
port, in which New Zealand is strongly 
advised not to join the Commonwealth. 
The commissioners consider that under 
federation New Zealand’s independence 
would be jeopardized and her revenue 
diminished by $2,000,000 a year. The 
colony is already in advance of the Com- 
monwealth in most political and social re- 
forms, and in mutual defense the colony 
and the Commonwealth would naturally 
assist each other whether federatefl or 
not. New Zealand is a self-contained 
colony, and has the great bulk of its 
trade direct from the old country; be- 
sides it is a very long way from Austra- 
lia. This undoubtedly represents the 
general feeling in New Zealand upon the 
subject of federation. Other reports 
from New Zealand, however, state that 
the finances of the colony are causing the 
greatest anxiety. The treasury is de- 
pleted, and the Government is forced to 
borrow small sums, the indications being 
that a loan of $15,000,000 will be required 
very soon. The cause of all this depres- 
sion is not stated, but the conservatives 
say that the country is too radical, and 
that the old age pensions have been a se- 
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vere drain. The congestion of trade dis- 
putes before the Conciliation Board is 
also causing great dissatisfaction, the 
Premier teiuing a labor deputation the 
other day that they were “ riding the act 
to death.” This is probably overstating 
the case, for other reports not so recent 
state that “ Newest England ” was never 
sO prosperous as she is now. 


st 


A curious demonstration 
against British rule comes 
from Malta, where the 
Union Jack was torn to pieces in the 
streets of Valetta, and Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee statue was disfigured. The rea- 
son seems to be a difference about the use 
of the English language in the courts. 
The common tongue is Maltese, a cor- 
rupt form of Arabic. But Italian is the 
language of the educated and wealthy, 
and the schools are mostly controlled by 
the Italian priests. A large part of the 
population is English, and the use of 
English is becoming quite general. In- 
deed in the public schools a large major- 
ity of the scholars elect English. In the 
courts the employment of Italian has 
been compulsory, but two years ago an 


The Further 
Mediterranean 


order was made giving British subjects 
not born or naturalized in Malta the 
right to use the English language in the 
courts, and it has been tentatively de- 
cided, in view of the increasing use of 
English, that after fifteen years English 


shall be the language of the courts. It is 
this act that has stirred up the Italian 
residents. The Maltese Executive Coun- 
cil refused to vote supplies, whereupon 
Mr. {Chamberlain sent orders to the Gov- 
ernor-General to levy the taxes through 
an order in council.—Along the coast of 
the Adriatic there seems to be danger 
brewing. The Italian press seems to 
have been encouraged to attack Austria 
for her supposed designs on Albania, 
where Italy has also her ambitions. The 
Italian Government proposes to expend 
$6,000,000 to convert Venice into a mili- 
tary post of the first class. What the ef- 
fect of this will be on the beauty of that 
famous city it is not easy to forecast. The 
jealousy of Italy toward Austria is ex- 
plained by the mobilization of the Aus- 
trian forces in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
These provinces technically belong to 
Turkey, but are administered very suc- 
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cessfully by Austria. Inasmuch as Rus- 
sia seems to be making such headway in 
the control of Servia and Bulgaria, Aus- 
tria has placed her forces in her prov- 
inces on a war footing, and is more than 
suspected of a plan to take Albania.— 
The intrigue of the women in the Yildiz 
palace, which led to the fire in the Sul- 
tan’s harem, has been punished by the 
exile of 704 persons, many: of them wom- 
en, to Yemen, Arabia. 


& 


Once more we hear the re- 
port that General Botha will 
surrender, but the wish 
seems to be father to the thought, for 
certainly President Kruger would no 
more give consent than when before 
approached. Still General Botha, who 
was then willing to treat, can have no 
more hopes of success than then, for 
the fortune of war remains with the 
British. General Kitchener’s proclama- 
tion threatening those found in arms af- 
ter September 15 is defended by compar- 
ison with General MacArthur’s similar 
proclamation to the Filipinos when the 
war was degenerating into brigandage. 
General Botha’s concentration of his 
forces on the borders of Zululand, 
whither he was being followed in force 
by General Kitchener, it is hoped looks 
to a surrender rather than a fight. The 
Government seems to believe that-the 
war is virtually over, and Lord Milner is 
said to carry with him on his way back 
to South Africa the draft of a plan for 
the future government of the annexed 
territories. The support of non-combat- 
ants in the refugee camps is a great bur- 
den of expense, as there were the last 
day in July 118,497 persons in these 
camps, and much anxiety was felt for 
the health of the women and children. 
There have been many successive cap- 
tures of Boer prisoners, and occasionally 
of small British outposts, but hundreds 
of the Boers are captured or killed every 
week, General French being especially 
active in their pursuit. The report, gen- 
erally believed, that General Kitchener 
was to be recalled on the arrival of Lord 
Milner has been contradicted in Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Chamberlain ; and that does 
not mean that he will remain much 
longer there. General Lyttleton has 
been named as his successor. 
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HE conferring of local autonomy 
on the towns of the civilized in- 
habitants of the Philippine Is- 

lands is not to be considered as a favor 
out of hand. It is rather a duty and a 
necessity. Self-government in local mat- 
ters is involved in the proposition to in- 
troduce the American system of govern- 
ment. In one sense, too, it is but recog- 
nizing the same principle followed in 
dealing with the Moros—viz., that small 
communities of any race can best regu- 
late their own internal affairs, as a rule, 
so far as no interests but their own and 
no persons but themselves are affected. 
But to stop at this comparison would 
be to forget the past and leave out of 
sight the future in the Philippine Islands. 
It needs but a brief glimpse at their his- 
tory to understand why the Filipinos lay 
so much stress on this recent granting of 
‘independence ”’ to their towns. The 


Spanish system involved a governing 


from above, even in purely local affairs, 
and where the law itself might have 
seemed to leave freedom for some slight 
expression of popular will in local af- 
fairs, the omnipresent friar stepped in to 
control through religious influence what 
the law did not place under his regula- 
tion. The present Philippine Commis- 
sion has said that the friar was the ped- 
estal upon which the whole structure of 
Spanish government rested. While 
the civil government of Spain in the 
Philippines was from above, the ecclesi- 
astical system was on a firmer founda- 
tion, built upward from below, resting on 
the towns as its units and closely inter- 
woven with the people’s lives. Reforms 
there were, to be sure, in the “ Maura 
law ” of 1896; but these remained paper 
reforms when we came on the scene. 

But our rule in the Philippine Islands 
must, to obtain and keep the support of 
Filipinos—not to say of our people at 
home, in any view of the question in- 
volving years, not months—be based 
rather upon a look ahead than upon a 
look backward. The significance of the 
introduction of home rule into the Philip- 
pine towns lies in the fact that they are 


thus being made the training schools in a 
future Asiatic republic—whether it shall 
remain under the American flag or shall 
some time stand alone. 

The importance of the Philippine 
towns as governmental and territorial 
units has already been touched upon in a 
previous letter—the fact that, with their 
outlying “barrios” (wards or town- 
ships), the municipalities include both 
“town” and “country” districts, and 
the given number of them to be found in 
a province thus make up the entire terri- 
tory of the province. The problem of 
municipal government is hereby at once 
simplified and made more difficult as well. 
In the main, however, in a country so 
purely agricultural as the Philippines, 
the people in a given center of population 
have their lands within the outlying bar- 
rios of that municipality, if they do not 
live on the land itself, and the interests 
of “town ” and “ country,” sometimes so 
conflicting in the United States, are here 
identical. 

Of these barrios there are all the way 
from five to fifty, with an average of per- 
haps twenty, in the towns of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Four classes of municipal- 
ities are recognized in the new Munic- 
ipal Code: those up to 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, having 8 Councilors; up to 18,- 
000, having 10; up to 25,000, having 14; 
and over 25,000, having 18. ‘lo save the 
American principle of ward representa- 
tion, and at the same time to keep the 
machinery of election as simple as may 
be, the Councilors are chosen at large in 
the annual municipal elections, but are 
apportioned to districts of one or more 
barrios each, which districts they serve 
and for which they are held responsible. 
Upon the native heads of barrios (“ ca- 
bezas de barangay”) Spain threw the 
burden of tax collections, and paid them 
insignificant salaries, if anything at all; 
remembrances of the resulting hardships 
are fresh in every Philippine town to- 
day. 

It is deemed impracticable just now to 
provide salaries for the Councilors of 
towns. The office is honorary, but in- 
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volves no financial duty or responsibil- 
ity. The salaried officers of the towns 
are the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. Their salaries are to be fixed by 
the respective Municipal Councils, but 
the maximum rates allowed by the law 
are, for Presidents, from $600 Mexican 
in fourth-class towns to $1,200 Mexican 
in first-class towns ; the Secretary in each 
case one-half of this, and the Treasurer 
one-half to two-thirds as much as the 
President. 

In the general elections in December 
are chosen in each town a President, a 
Vice-President and Councilors, all for 
terms of two years, half of the Council 
going out of office every year. The 
President appoints the Treasurer and the 
Secretary, subject to confirmation by the 
Council. The elective officers must be 
twenty-six years of age, duly qualified 
electors of the municipality, with resi- 
dence of a year or more, and must intelli- 
gently speak, read and write English or 
Spanish, or the local dialect. Ecclesias- 


tics, soldiers in active service, employees 
of provincial governments or of the cen- 
tral government and contractors for pub- 
lic works of the municipality are debarred 
from holding office, either elective or ap- 


pointive. 

Universal suffrage does not hold. 
Electors are: Males twenty-three years of 
age or over, with a legal residence in the 
town of six months or more, not citizens 
or subjects of any foreign power, who 
can present one of these three additional 
qualifications: (1) Ability to speak, read 
and write English or Spanish; (2) the 
ownership of real property to the value 
of $500 Mexican, or the payment annual- 
ly of $30 of the established taxes; or (3), 
the having held under Spanish rule one 
of the more important municipal offices. 
There are expressly debarred from vot- 
ing: Delinquent taxpayers; those who 
have violated their oath of allegiance; 
those who were in arms against the 
United States, or aiding or abetting per- 
sons so in arms, after May Ist, 1901 ; and 
insane or feeble-minded persons. 

These voters must qualify before the 
President every November, and a part of 
the qualification is the taking of the oath. 
The Council chooses the Board of Elec- 
tion Judges. 

The Filipinos have not been given the 
Australian ballot in its entirety; neither 
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is the method of voting quite so simple 
as “standing the candidates under dif- 
ferent trees and having the voters flock 
to them,” as a leading newspaper of the 
United States believes. Voting is by se- 
cret ballot. The judges sit inside a railed 
space, and tables separated by screens 
are provided for voters. The ballots are 
official, and the voter writes in the name 
of his choice for each office; if he cannot 
write the two tellers help him. His name 
is checked off the list of electors who 
qualified in November, and he cannot de- 
posit his ballot in the box until this is 
done. The returns are canvassed and 
posted, and are subject to appeal to the 
Provincial Board. 

The Municipal President ceases to be 
the figure-head that, in the main, the 
nominal head of the town was under 
Spanish rule. He is the chief executive, 
the presiding officer of the Council, has 
the local police under his orders, and is 
to act as judge in trying violations of mu- 
nicipal ordinances, imposing a fine of 
$200 Mexican and imprisonment for six 
months as the maximum. 

The Vice-President is made a member 
of the Council and given the main bar- 
rio, or center of the town, to look after. 
The Secretary has an additional duty of 
keeping a record of births, marriages and 
deaths. The Treasurer is closely under 
the eye of the Provincial Treasurer, 
makes a financial statement to the latter 
and to the Municipal Council monthly, 
as well as a complete annual statement, 
and is subject to dismissal by the Provin- 
cial Treasurer, after a hearing. 

It has occasioned comment—some 
good-natured, some not—that a clause 
has been inserted in the law compelling 
those elected to office by the people to 
serve. Imprisonment for not exceeding 
six months is the punishment for refus- 
ing. The only grounds for excuse are 
having twice previously filled the same 
office, being physically disabled or being 
past the age of sixty-five. This clause 
needs no explanation to one familiar with 
the past in the Philippines. In many 
cases the Spanish system worked so as to 
force upon the well-to-do or rich the post 
of Gobernadorcillo, or Captain Munic- 
ipal, and it made this official responsible 
for forwarding to the Spanish pro- 
vincial government his town’s quota of 
taxes. He, in tut'n, came down on the 















cabezas de barangay for the collection 
in their respective districts, or else might 
be compelled to make up the deficit. Of- 
fice-holding became therefore, to a con- 
siderable extent, very unpopular, most 
frequently with the property-owning 
class. Hence this provision. It is sec- 
onded by a clause forbidding election to 
the same office more than twice in suc- 
cession. 

The Municipal Councils will have the 
power to make ordinances affecting all 
purely local purposes, and impose fines 
for their violation, besides the ability to 
initiate public works and improvements 
in the towns. These bodies are the first 
popular legislatures of the Philippine Is- 
lands. They must send an annual re- 
port and their estimates to the Provincial 
Treasurer, who has the discretionary 
power only of deciding whether they are 
within their revenues and also within the 
law. They are empowered to license 
the local transactions usually subject 
everywhere to license, including the re- 
tail sale of liquor. As to gambling and 
cock-fighting, the “local option” prin- 
ciple has been followed. The Councils 
have discretionary power to deal with 
them as best suits the local situation. 
Cock-fighting may be licensed, taxed or 
prohibited. A strict ban is put on the 
keeping of opium, or sale of opium, for 
smoking, and the Councils are given no 
discretion in this matter (this habit hav- 
ing spread among the natives in some lo- 
calities). Already places where there is 
an unusual proportion of Chinese are pro- 
testing that this clause is impossible of 
enforcement. 

The power of the Councils to provide 
revenue by licensing has been noted. The 
towns will not be leét to depend upon this 
means alone for revenue, however. In 
each town the Council is required by the 
law to levy a tax of two and one-half 
mills on the dollar upon all lands and 
buildings, assessed at their true value by 
a Municipal Board of Assessors, con- 
sisting of the local President, the local 
Treasurer and a deputy of the Provincial 
lreasurer.. This amount the Councils 
must levy, and must devote to the sup- 
port of public primary schools. They are 
further authorized to levy for municipal 
purposes up to five mills on the dollar, in- 
cluding above school tax. This when 
the new land tax goes into force next 
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year; meanwhile, the towns are getting 
half the collections of internal revenue 
made by the provincial authorities ‘in their 
jurisdiction. 

Probably no other feature of the Mu- 
nicipal Code has been so commented upon 
among Filipinos as the feature that all 
the taxes collected in the town remain 
there for local purposes, to be spent by the 
local Council. Collections are made by 
the Provincial Treasurer, who at the 
same time collects the provincial taxes, 
but he leaves the municipal collections in 
the town. Under Spanish rule there was 
a steady stream of silver from the towns 
to Manila, which might almost as weli 
have been “tribute money” for all the 
good it did the towns themselves. 

The chief executive of the Philippine 
government has power to suspend mu- 
nicipal officials for gross misconduct or 
for disloyalty; the Commission, or the 
legislative body which succeeds it, has 
power to remove such officials. 

The work of the late General Lawton 
and Commissioner Dean C. Worcester in 
organizing municipal governments dur- 
ing the worst times of 1899, under a 
brief order prescribing a simple form, is- 
sued by General Otis, is a matter of his- 
tory. That order, quite naturally, left a 
large measure of control of the new mu- 
nicipal governments in the hands of the 
local military authorities, and it was only 
of a transitional nature. General Order 
No. 40 of 1900, also issued under Gen- 
eral Otis, provided a much more com- 
plete system of municipal government, 
with a framework almost the same as that 
now provided by the Municipal Code. 
This order was being put into force when 
the second Philippine Commission ar- 
rived in Manila in June, 1900. It was 
largely the work of leading Filipinos and 
contained many admirable features, tho 
necessarily constructed with reference to 
operation under a military régime. This 
Commission assigned the work of mu- 
nicipal organization once more to Pro- 
fessor Worcester, and he early decided 
that this system of municipal govern- 
ment would need revising. The changes 
made were in some instances slight; in 
others very radical, notably in the pro- 
vision for a land tax, on the principle of 
that in the United States, as the main 
source of revenue. 

The Code was under public discussion 
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at Manila for nine days, and various 
minor amendments were made at the sug- 
gestion of leading Filipinos, who ad- 
dressed the Commission on its sections 
one by one; no radical change was pro- 
posed in all this time. There were some 
very valuable suggestions as to the work- 
ing of the law. Pedro A. Paterno, who 
was just then beginning to show him- 
self at the public sessions of the Com- 
mission, thought that the Presidents of 
towns should be allowed to carry gold- 
headed canes with silver cords and tas- 
sels, the Vice-Presidents gold-headed 
canes with black cords, and the Council- 
ors silver-headed canes; his idea was 
cheerfully acquiesced in, and the Code 
contains amendments authorizing these 
officers to carry the traditional emblems 
of authority in the Philippines. 

The Commission organized four civil 
provincial governments in Luzon in Feb- 
ruary. On April 1st the towns of these 
provinces passed under the new Munic- 
ipal Code, or at least all those that had 
been under General Order No. 40 did so, 
while those under old General Order No. 
43 had to have a special election and go 
through the process of reorganization 
prescribed in the Code. Ever since, as 
provinces have been organized, men have 
been put in charge of the work of organ- 
izing the towns under the new Code, the 
new Governor usually being assigned to 
this task. There are approximately 1,000 
towns among the civilized inhabitants of 
the Philippine Islands. By July Ist, 
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when the civil régime is fully inaugu- 
rated in these islands, it is hardly prob- 
able that 100 of these 1,000 towns will be 
outside the workings of this Code, and 
they will speedily come under it. A 
feature of the work, which is one of or- 
ganization on a pretty big scale when you 
come to look at it, is the supplying of all 
these towns with a uniform set of blank 
books, receipts, license forms, etc. ; part- 
ly to help start the new officials off right 
in their duties, and particularly to estab- 
lish a uniform fiscal system throughout 
the islands, under the eye of the island 
Treasurer. 

The city of Manila is, of course, sub- 
ject for special legislation ; no other mu- 
nicipality in the islands has one-tenth its 
population. It is subject for central con- 
trol to a considerable degree. 

There are men making some claim to 
“expert” knowledge on Philippine af- 
fairs who look upon the conferring upon 
the Filipinos of so much self-control as 
the veriest of experiments, foredoomed 
to failure. That it is an experiment is 
hardly to be gainsaid ; that the people will 
show themselves to be incapable and un- 
worthy of it is by no means yet proved. 
If this were proved, then we might ex- 
pect to look upon the “ Philippine ques- 
tion” as very much more of a problem 
than the hardiest anti-annexationists have 
yet claimed it to be. The future alone 
can tell; meanwhile the pessimists are 
certainly having the worst time of it. 

- Mantra, P. I. 


The Old Testament and Militarism 


By Goldwin Smith, D.C L. 


ROFESSOR GEORGE ADAM 

p SMITH, in his work on “ Modern 
Criticism and the Preaching of the 

Old Testament,” speaks of me as having 
“ignorantly judged ” that the Old Testa- 
ment was a millstone round the neck 
of Christianity. My real words in 
“ Guesses at the Riddle of Existence,” 


page 49, are: 


“ At the English Church Congress, held in 
1895 at Norwich, Professor Bonney, Canon of 
Manchester, made a bold and honorable at- 
tempt to cast a millstone off the neck of Chris- 
tianity by frankly renouncing belief in the his- 
ena character of the earlier books. of the 

ible.” 


That which brought Christianity into 
fatal collision both with physical science 
and with historical criticism, to say 
nothing of civilized morality, might 
surely be well termed a millstone round 
its neck. Professor G. A. Smith himself 
says “from the first generation of the 
Church to the last but one, the theory 
of the equal and lasting divinity of the 
Jewish Scriptures has been fertile in 
casuistry, bigotry and cruel oppression 
of every kind.” It is strange, surely, 
that down to the last generation but one 
the real character of a divine revelation 
and the proper mode of interpreting it 








and making use of it should have re- 
mained unrevealed. 

The professor applies criticism to the 
Old Testament in such a way as to leave 
not the slightest ground in the mind of 
any rational inquirer for regarding it 
as an inspired whole, or as anything but 
a miscellaneous collection of human 
writings varying in excellence, moral 
and intellectual, as well as in subject and 
authorship, and to be used with discrim- 
ination accordingly. He extends his 
methods to the New Testament, expos- 
ing in his authors, and notably in St. 
Paul, errors which it is impossible to 
reconcile with the theory of inspiration, 
except upon the strange hypothesis that 
Deity, in revealing itself to man, chose 
to counterfeit human fallibility. 

No sane man would regard the Old 
Testament in its entirety as a millstone, 
or refuse to recognize its sublimities, its 
beauties, and the service which parts of 
it have rendered to moral civilization. 
Indeed, it has suffered some injustice 
at the hands of its orthodox devotees. 
Militarism is misapplying it at this 
moment. A jingo Church dignitary, 
flattering the prevailing passion for war, 
appeals to whole books of the Old Testa- 
ment, which, he says, “ring with the 
clash of conquest.” If he listens to cer- 
tain books of the Old Testament, he may 
hear not only the clash of conflict, but 
the shrieks of men, women, and children 
of a captured town indiscriminately 
butchered, and the groans of the whole 
population of conquered cities tortured 
under harrows of iron or passed through 
the brick-kiln. But the ideal Hebrew 
polity (Deut. 20: 1-9) is not militarist ; 
it is very much the reverse. I may re- 
peat what I said on this subject many 
years ago, when the Old Testament was 
cited in defense of American slavery. 

War was the universal state of na- 
tions in early times; and the strong, tho 
coarse, foundations of human character 
were laid in the qualities of the warrior. 
The Jews were always surrounded and 
always threatened by war. Therefore 
to fight valiantly for his country and his 
Temple was part not only of the civil 
duty, but of the moral training of a 
Jew, and to be with the people in the hour 
of battle and exhort them to behave 
bravely was part of the office of the 
priest, and consistent with his calling. 
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“When thou goest out to battle against thine 
enemies, and seest horses and chariots and a 
people more than thou, be not afraid of them: 
for the Lord thy God is with thee, which 


brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. And 
it shall be, when ye are come nigh unto the 
battle, that the priest shall approach and speak 
unto the people, and shall say unto them, 
‘Hear, O Israel, ye approach this day unto 
battle against your enemies: let not your hearts 
faint, fear not and do not tremble, neither be 
ye tertified because of them; for the Lord your 
God is he that goeth with you, to fight for you 
against your enemies to save you.’ 

On the other hand, there is no exalta- 
tion of war above other callings, or of 
the military character above all other 
characters, such as we find in Greece, at 
Rome, and in the other ancient nations. 
There is none of that false estimate of 
moral qualities which produced the in- 
stitutions of Sparta, and which partly 
leads Plato, in his ideal republic, to pro- 
pose that woman shall be trained to take 
part equally with man in the work of war. 
There are no-provisions for triumphs or 
other military rewards; no incentives to 
military ambition; no rules for military 
education. No heaven is opened, as in 
the Koran, to those who fight bravely for 
the true God. “ Peace in all your bor- 
ders ” is the blessing, tho war is not a 
crime. And military pride, instead of 
being nursed, is rebuked by the words of 
the passage last quoted, which bids the 
Israelite put his trust, in the hour of bat- 
tle, not in his own might, but in the 
presence of the Lord his God. 

Not only so, but wars of conquest are 
made almost impossible by the law for- 
bidding forced service, the means by 
which the great armies of the East are 
raised. This law follows immediately 
upon the passage last quoted: 

“ And the officers shall speak unto the peo- 
ple, saying, What man is there that hath built 
a new house, and hath not dedicated it? Let 
him go and return to his house, lest he die 
in the battle, and another man dedicate it. And 
what man is he that hath planted a vineyard, 
and hath not yet eaten of it? Let him also go 
and return unto his house, lest he die in the 
battle. and another man eat of it. And what 
man is there that hath betrothed a wife, and 
hath not taken her? Let him go and return 
unto his house, lest he die in the battle, and 
another man take her. And the officers shall 
speak further unto the people, and they shall 
say, What man is there that is fearful and 
fainthearted? Let him go and return unto his 
house, lest his brethren’s heart faint as well as 
his heart. And it shall be, when the officers 
have made an end of speaking unto the peo- 


ple. that they shall make captains of the armies 
to lead the people.” 
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Pythius, a wealthy Phrygian, having 
gained the favor of Xerxes by the offer 
of a vast contribution toward the ex- 
pense of the expedition against Greece, 
ventured to prefer a prayer to the great 
king. His five sons were all about to 
serve in the invading army; his prayer 
was that the eldest of them might be left 
behind as a stay to his own declining 
years, and that the service of the remain- 
ing four might be held sufficient. The 
king immediately ordered the eldest son 
of Pythius to be put to death, his body 
to be cut in two, and one half to be fixed 
on the right side, the other on the left, 
on the road on which the army was to 
pass. 

We see also that “the captains of the 
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armies to lead the people ” are not to be 
made till the people are actually in the 
field, so that there would be no military 
caste or profession always burning to go 
to war. 

The God of the Hebrews, then, is not 
characteristically “a God of Battles.” 
Compared with the gods of the other na- 
tions, he is a God of Peace. Yet he 
has been taken for a God of Battles, as 
well as for a God of Slavery, and his 
name has been invoked in unjust and 
fanatical wars. 

Christian Churches, in pandering to 
the lust of war, would apostatize not only 
from the principles of the New, but from 
those of the Old Testament. 


Toronto, CANnaDa. 


Mr. Austin Dobson 


By Edmund Gosse 


LTHO the most unobtrusive of 
men of letters, and the one 
whom gossip is least accustomed 

to sport with, Mr. Austin Dobson is be- 

ing a good deal talked about at the pres- 
ent moment. The fact is that he is pass- 

ing through a crisis which would be im- 

portant in any man’s life, and is tremen- 

dous in a career so sequestered as his. 

The office in Whitehall Gardens which 

so many interesting men have animated, 

since the days when Locke projected it in 
something of its present form—that 
office in which Waller noded the mag- 
nificence of his wig,—will no more 
see the charming poet of our own 
day steal in the morning through 
its portal—planned, they say, when 

Gibbon was a Lord of Trade—and leave 

it late in the afternoon with the same 

noiseless punctuality. It is a great fact 
to Mr. Dobson and his friends, it is even 

a little fact to the whole cultivated world, 

that the author of “ Old World Idyls ” 

and “ Proverbs in Porcelain,” after serv- 
ing his Queen for nearly five and forty 
years, is released to-day by his King 
with rare evidences of esteem and honor. 

He leaves the Board of Trade with a full 

official pension, but he is enabled to do so 

with a still lighter heart because the first 
act of King Edward VII, on receiving 


the ratification of his own revenue from 
the nation, was to bestow on Mr. Austin 
Dobson a Civil List pension in consid- 
eration of “ his services to literature and 
his eminence as a poet.”” The amount of 
this literary pension is £250 a year, the 
same which was granted to Matthew Ar- 
nold in similar circumstances of retire- 
ment. It brings great distinction to the 
recipient, and it is a reward which the 
blameless and admirable writer finds no 
one, in public or private, to grudge him. 
Some wit once said that “ Mr. Austin 
Dobson has only one fault ’”—altho that 
is a serious one—“he has not a single 
enemy ! ” 

But altho Mr. Dobson withdraws from 
helping to administer the harbors and 
fisheries of his country, he does not by 
any means intend to allow his services to 
literature to flag. It seems as tho it were 
intended to emphasize this fact—altho | 
happen to know that this is a mere coin- 
cidence—that he issues to a few of his 
admirers, in this very week of his official 
retirement, a new volume of his poems. 
As only 125 copies of this little book 
have been printed, and as very few of 
that number can have reached, or will 
ever reach, America, I think it may in- 
terest the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
to hear something about it. The title of 
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the volume is “ Carmina Votiva,” and it 
chiefly consists of what used in the eight- 
eenth century to be styled “ occasional 
peems ’—that is to say, “copies of 
verses ” produced on special and usually 
private occasions, and addressed by name 
to friends of the author. It should be 
explained (I think) that the majority of 
these pieces will be, in course of time, 
added to reprints of the author’s collected 
poems, thus being fused silently into the 
mass of his Opera Omnia; but they will 
not be issued in this special form again, 
and the little book is one which collect- 
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ors of Dobsoniana will, I foresee, gnash 
their teeth with vexation until, at a mad 
price, they shall possess it. - 

The “Carmina Votiva” are sixty in 
number; they belong, as their preface 
says, “to many periods in the author’s 
life.” Here, in fact, is a madrigal dated 
1868, and an elegy dated 1901. During 
those three and thirty years Mr. Austin 
Dobson has advanced from being a timid 
and obscure applicant for notice to hold- 
ing one of the foremost positions in liv- 
ing literature. It is curious to bear that 
steady advance of his in mind, and to ob- 
serve the unchanging tenor of the poet’s 
mind reflected in the pieces which bear 
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dates so diverse. That mind has always 
been unvexed, always serene, gentle and 
harmonious, always occupied with the 
beauty of modesty and the tender human 
chords of art. To return to the “ Car- 
mina,” we find them to be alike in this, 
that none of them are now to be found in 
any of the author’s current volumes. 
Some: are reprinted from ephemeral 
sources, others have never appeared be- 
fore, “one or two have been restored 
from the earliest issues of his poems.” 
These last mentioned I seem to recognize 
in the delicious pair of rondeaux, 
“Change” and “ Fair,” written in 1877, 
and in the droll ballad of “ The Peacock 
on the Wall,’ dated 1873. These are 
prodigals which every lover of poetry 
will rejoice to welcome home again. 

7 It is known in the circle of his friends 
that Mr. Austin Dobson possesses in the 
highest degree the art of writing little 
epigrams of compliment on the fly-leaves 
of the books he gives away. I doubt if 
any living writer, in any country, pos- 
sesses to an equal extent this lapidary 
skill. To find the gift of a book from 
him is as tho the ghost of Watteau 
should wander into your house while you 
were absent and should leave a sign 
manual of his visit in the shape of a little 
sketch in rose-pink and Quaker-gray 
such as he alone could have imagined. A 
great part of the “ Carmina Votiva ” con- 
sists of exquisite trifles of this kind. 
Eight lines to the Earl of Crewe—“ on 
his Marriage, with a Volume of Verse; ” 
four couplets to Lady Dorothy Nevill, 
“ with a life of Horace Walpole,” her an- 
cestor ; six lines, that sing with concealed 
and repeated rimes, to Frederick Lock- 
er, “ with a copy of ‘ Proverbs in Porce- 
lain’”—these are examples, taken at 
random, of these votive songs. Several 
are addressed to American friends—to 
Mr. Stedman, to Mr. R. W. Gilder, to 
Mr. Lawrence Hutton, to the late H. C. 
Bunner, always “with a volume of 
verses.” Happy recipient of each little 
book, illuminated on the fly-leaf by an 
original specimen of the poet’s art, in 
his delicate calligraphy! 

But the contents of “ Carmina Votiva ” 
are not, all of them, of this amiable ex- 
iguity. The most lengthy runs to nearly 
one hundred lines. This is the highly in- 
genious address beginning: 
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*Twas Swift who said that people view 
ig Homer more than Homer knew,” 


in which the preposterous excesses of the 
cult for Omar Khayyam are dealt with 
in velvety satire. The method of Mr. 
Austin Dobson was never more charac- 
teristically employed ‘than in this pre- 
tended exaltation of the Persian bard 
over Horace, who is Mr. Dobson’s poet 
of preference: 


““ Persicos odi—Horace said, 
And therefore is no longer read. 
Time, who could simply not endure 
Slight to the Bard of Naishapur 
(Time, by the way, was rather late 
For one so often up-to-date!), 
Went swiftly to the Roll of Fame 
And blotted Q. H. F. his name; 
Since when, for every youth or Miss 
That knows Quis multa gracilis, 
There are a hundred who can tell 
What Omar thought of Heav’n and Hell; 
Who Bahram was; and where (at need) 
Lies hid the beaker of Jamshyd ;— 
In short, without a break can quote 
Most of what Omar ever wrote.” 


I suspect Mr. Dobson of a_ strong 
temptation to change the last line into 
“What Omar never wrote.” But the 
irony would then be more emphatic than 
he ever cares to make it. 


It is mainly the object of this poet, de-~ 


siring that we should be entertained and 
pacified in these distracting times, to 
make us smile. But he is too fine an art- 
ist not to know that the fountain of tears 
lies close to the sunshiny meadows of 
laughter. There is something very 
poignant,as we know, in the pathos of the 
humorist, and tho Mr. Austin Dobson, al- 
ways instinctively eager to avoid the 
semblance of excess, never emphasizes 
the fact, he is always conscious of the 
sorrow that-underlies the mirth of man. 
Here is a rondeau which, alone, would 
make the “ Carmina Votiva” a precious 
volume ; it is dated the present year, and 
is perhaps the latest, as it is certainly 
one of the most graceful, of its author’s 
compositions : 

“In Angel-Court the sunless air 

Grows faint and sick; to left and right 
The cowering houses shrink from sight, 
Huddling and hopeless, eyeless, bare. 
Misnamed, you say? For surely rare 


Must be the angel-shapes that light 
In Angel-Court! 


‘“* Nay !—the Eternities are there. 
Death at the doorway stands to smite; 
Life in its garrets leaps to light; 
And Love has climbed that crumbling stair 
In Angel-Court.” 
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The whole collection of 
Votiva” is dedicated to Mr. Andrew 
Lang, “ master of many things, the light- 
er lyre included.” I do not know wheth- 
er Mr. Lang, who has written “ Helen of 
Troy,” would like to be styled a master 
of the lighter lyre. He is epical in his 
tastes, Homeric in his foibles, and altho 
he takes no one else seriously he is prop- 
erly particular to be treated with a suit- 
able dignity himself. But I believe that 
he will understand that Mr. Austin Dob- 
son is thinking of “ Ballads in Blue and 
White China” and “Rhymes a la 
Mode,” where Mr. Lang displays scarce- 
ly less elegance and often a great deal 
more ingenuity than his friend. It is an 
ancient amity which is commemorated in 
these pleasant lines of compliment. A 
quarter of a century has passed, I think, 
since the poets met for the first time, and 
their friendship has continued until now 
without a break. A humbler and a 
younger scribbler went with Mr. Austin 
Dobson to that interesting and now so 
ancient rendezvous, and he also is much 
honored and greatly touched in having 
his niche in “ Carmina Votiva.” 

“ The place which Mr. Austin Dobson 
fills in English literature is very much 
his own. He is, indeed, as has so often 
been pointed out, of the family of Prior 
and Praed.. When his earliest books 
were published, the critics of thirty years 
ago were very careful to impress upon 
him that he was only a scholar where 
these men were masters. No doubt the 
critics were wise in their generation, 
since it does not serve any useful purpose 
to persuade every boy that he is Homer. 
But, as a matter of fact, almost from the 
very first Mr. Dobson could hold his 
own quite respectably with the classic 
leaders of his peculiar art. If he is 
never quite so daringly felicitous, so ab- 
solutely direct and easy, as Prior at his 
very best, it is to be recollected that he 
holds a level of far higher merit of exe- 
cution, and that the majority of that ami- 
able ambassador’s verses are the trick- 
lings, as our modern bard would say, of 
a very “paltry Helicon.” So also, if 
Praed had a gallop and dash (as exem- 
plified in his adorable address to “Ara- 
minta”’), which his successor does not 
attempt to emulate, Mr. Austin Dobson 
has the advantage, never to be despised 
by writers of verse, that he is a far better 


“ Carmina 
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poet than Praed. That Etonian meteor 
faded out at the age of thirty-seven, but 
if he had lived to be a hundred he 
would never have written such sweet 
idyls of pure beauty as “Good Night, 
Babette!” and “ The Princess and the 
Carp,” nor a ballad so brilliantly pic- 
torial as “ Beau Brocade.” 

So Mr. Austin Dobson quits the Board 
of Trade, and, as he goes, he scatters 
from this little porcelain jar a shower of 
rose leaves over his admirers. He goes, 
and seems to smile as he takes leave. 
What industrious public servant, since 
the era of bureaucracy began, ever “ re- 
tired”’ in such an odor of pot-pourri? 
It is not really a retirement, this abdica- 
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tion of the responsibilities of a punctual 
office, but an advance upon Parnassus. 
The meticulous “Principal Clerk” 
withdraws, but at the same moment, 
“Enter a song, singing,” and the fea- 
tures are the same. Mr. Austin Dobson, 
relieved from all temporal and official 
anxieties, is young enough still to form 
new companionships. On early morn- 
ings it is so fresh in the wooded recesses 
of the Regent’s Park that one would 
scarcely be surprised to meet in one of 
the alleys those ancient companions, 
“Pan and old Sylvanus, and the sister 
Nymphs.” Mr. Austin Dobson will now 
have leisure to join their august society. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Confessions 


By a Social Reformer 


OME years ago the popular ren- 
S dezvous of the social radicals was 
a restaurant in a basement on 
Clinton Place. An agency for a crema- 
tory had also been established there; 
and the hungry patrons ate their food in 
sight of a sign bearing the words: “ Per- 
sons desiring cremation please apply 
here.” The skeleton at an Egyptian 
feast could hardly have been a stronger 
argument for making the most of the 
present. The crowd that drifted in was 
a various one. Tho it included men and 
women of bright intellects and sober 
judgments, there was no lack of eccen- 
tric characters, with weird beliefs on all 
manner of questions. Often the latter 
class were in visible majority, and the 
observer was strongly reminded of Fal- 
staff’s regiment at Shrewsbury: “ the 
cankers of a calm world and a long 
peace.” Talking with these, the ob- 
server came to understand the large 
kernel of truth in Greeley’s witty dictum 
regarding many of the reformers of the 
Fourierite period of 1842-1849: “ Be- 
cause they were entirely unfitted for life 
as it is, they rashly imagined that they 
were exactly fitted for life as it ought 
to be.” Each of these had his particu- 
lar obsession, nor could any amount of 
argument overthrow it. Argument, 
however, is not the most persuasive of 


forces, as was occasionally shown; for 
sometimes energies more potent brought 
about a striking revision or the elimina- 
tion of a fixed idea. 

Among the regular visitors to the 
place were three men, to be designated | 
here as Apfelwein, Jenkins and Ratosky. 
The central dogma of the last named 
was the criminality of paying rent, 
joined with a fervent conviction that if 
every person would refuse to pay, the 
ideal state would immediately be 
ushered in. Apfelwein believed that 
all remediable ills were due to the fact 
that gravitation chained us too closely to 
the ground; that if only means were in- 
vented by which we should be enabled 
to “get above the earth,” we should at 
the same time get above our troubles. 
Accordingly his working hours were 
given to the construction of a flying ma- 
chine. Jenkins was deep in occult lore, 
by means of which he had reached the 
conviction that death was unnecesary, 
and in his own case impossible. Each of 
the three was a propagandist, and each 
hammered away at his rivals, and at any 
one else who would listen, always in 
noble disregard of what the others were 
saying or thinking. Adverse argument 
moved them not at all, and probably 
they would still be holding forth to the 
benighted but for a triple catastrophe. 
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One week we missed them from their ac- 
customed places, tho it was some time 
before we learned the causes. Ratosky, 
it appeared, had carried his no-rent the- 
ory into practice, had been dispossessed 
and ejected, and, starting a fight, had 
been gathered in by the police. Apfel- 
wein was still more unfortunate; for, es- 
saying a flight with his new machine, he 
had fallen from a second-story window 
in a Harlem suburb, and had broken his 
leg. Jenkins’s fate was the worst of 
all; succumbing to the blandishments of 
a June watermelon, he fell sick of a colic 
and died three days later. 

This was in the earlier days of the 
present movement—the days when cir- 
cle-squarers, world-language inventors, 
new-religion founders, astrologists, and 
the like were more numerous and con- 
spicuous than now. The personnel of 
the movement has undergone great 
changes, reform thought has become 
more homogeneous, more crystallized, 
judgment and learning have in large 
measure supplanted eccentricity and 
credulity. In a word, social reform has 
become “ respectable.” Yet it would be 


too much to say that eccentricity has 


been entirely banished, or that the fixed 
- ideas of a large number in the ranks are 
any more permeable by opposing logic 
than of old. Even at its best the social 
reform mind is not the scientific mind. 
The former begins where the latter ends 
—with generalizations. To assume a 
sweeping principle at the start, and to 
mold all facts to accord with it—this is 
a characteristic by which you shall know 
the true reformer among a thousand. 

We social reformers, therefore—and 
years of service qualify me to speak in 
the first person—start out with convic- 
tions, and we conceive it to be our mis- 
sion to spread them. In attempting this 
we not infrequently wear out our wel- 
come as the bearers of new tidings, and 
exhaust the public’s patience. In truth, 
there is a phase of the ludicrous about it; 
and when one is in the true confessional 
mood he may well adapt to himself and 
his fellows Horace’s confession regarding 
himself and his contemporary bards: 
“We poets are (upon a poet’s word) 

Of all mankind the creatures most absurd; 


The season when to come and when to go, 
To sing, or cease to sing, we never know.” 


That we talk too much, and in the 
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wrong place and at the wrong time, is 
generally maintained, and might as well, 
with certain qualifications, be confessed ; 
we rail when we should be quiet, and 
are strangely quiet when we should pro- 
test; we wage war too often against 
mere shadows—against mirages built out 
of our own imaginations; and in seiz- 
ing upon some forlorn and desperate the- 
ory, we separate ourselves from the 
common tide of thought and feeling, 
and reversing the apostolic injunction to 
be “all things to all men,” end by being 
nothing to any man. 

We are saved—such of us as are 
saved—by our reflexive humor—the fac- 
ulty of laughing at ourselves. Earnest- 
ness—and we are most of us “terribly 
in earnest ”—unmodified by this faculty 
easily develops into fanaticism, result- 
ing ofttimes in a Torquemada: the alloy 
gives the needed quality. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has told, in his sketch of the Fa- 
bian Society, how useful the indulgence 
of this faculty became to the members 
of that body: “ The invaluable habit of 
freely laughing at ourselves 
saved us from being hampered by the 
gushing enthusiasts who mistake their 
own emotions for public movements.” 
We must laugh at ourselves—those of 
us who have any sense of humor—not, 
like Cicero’s soothsayers, because we are 
conscious of a gross deception practiced 
on mankind, for we are honest folk in 
the main, but simply because there is 
so much of innocent absurdity in our 
thinking and speaking. 

A few years ago it was the Anar- 
chists and the Single-Taxers who fur- 
nished most of the amusement. It was 
not their inconsistency so much as their 
unflagging persistence and their inter- 
minable loquacity that caused the Single- 
Taxers to add to the gayety of at least 
one nation. Horace’s: 

“The season when to come and when to go, 

To [talk], or cease to [talk], they never 

know,” 
might then have been most appropriate- 
ly applied to them. No opportunity 
was missed; no matter what the subject 
discussed, or where, some ardent dis- 
ciple was sure to be on hand to show 
its relation to the Single-Tax. It was a 
political system that had every merit of 
a popular patent medicine. Did a prom- 
inent man so much as mention the word 
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“land,” he was instantly acclaimed a 
Single-Taxer ; both Bismarck and Glad- 
stone, for certain innocent remarks, were 
so hailed. But did an ordinary person 
venture to criticise even a section of the 
creed, there was instantly hurled at him 
the formulaic thunderbolt: “ That shows 
that you do not understand the Single 
Tax!” Alas! these ardent spirits will 
furnish no more amusement. On the 
records of this movement the present 
word is Ichabod: its glory has taken 
wing for Salt River. The disintegrating 
forces are drifting in the line of their in- 
nate sympathies—the more conservative 
ones into the ranks of the social philis- 
tines, the more fraternal ones to inde- 
pendent Socialism, the more individual- 
istic ones to “ philosophic ” Anarchy. 
The Anarchists would like to be con- 
sistent; they try hard. I speak only of 
the “ peace” variety, for the “ hostiles ” 
are not taken seriously, and have no 
standing whatever among social reform- 
ers. Unfortunately for the Anarchists, 
the environment makes consistency diffi- 
cult. Practically, there are as many 
schools as there are individuals; and 
agreement among them, except upon a 
few abstract principles stated in such a 
way as to avoid concrete particulars, is 
impossible. The unjustifiability of ma- 
jority rule might be thought to be an 
agreed-upon principle. The Boston 
Anarchist Club of several years ago, in 
order to avoid majority dictation, put ab- 
solute power in the hands of the presi- 
dent. The practice proved unsatisfac- 
tory; and in applying the principle to 
specific instances it will be found that no 
two schools can agree, while one school, 
that of Anarchist Communism, more or 
less ingenuously acknowledges the in- 
evitableness of majority rule. A more 
common principle, usually upheld in 
practice, is the wickedness of having re- 
course to the law. I know of a recent in- 
stance wherein a clever adventurer 
passed a forged check upon an Anarchist 
acquaintance. The forger knew his 
man; he did not appeal to the law. But 
I cannot think the instance convincing. 
The check was for a small amount— 
about $15. What would have happened 
if it had been for $115 is another story. 
An earlier episode gives a contrary 
showing. I used to hear, from some of 
the more truculent and swashbuckling 
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Anarchists, a deal of loud talking about 
the iniquities of government, while the 
police, as the visible and palpable exec- 
utives of government, came in for es- 
pecial denunciation. In the spring of 
1892 a public welcome was arranged for 
Johann Most, on his again entering the 
city after a forced retirement on the Is- 
land. The Arrangements Committee in- 
cluded several of those whom I had 
heard denounce the police in withering 
terms. The affair was held in Cooper 
Union, the admission price being put at 
the non-prohibitive sum of I0 cents. 
Crowds gathered, the lower East Side. 
pouring out its denizens in droves. A 
well-grounded pessimism regarding the 
fiscal responsibility of their fellow-be- 
lievers had caused the committee to in- 
trust the selling of tickets to an extreme- 
ly select few. Consequently there was a 
dearth of ticket sellers, and the entrances 
were for a moment blocked. The swarm- 
ing East Siders, momentarily forgetting 
their obligations to the sacred cause of 
Anarchy in their passionate desire to get 
inside without payment, charged through 
the entrances in troops and battalions. It 
was a critical moment. But the com- 
mittee were equal to the occasion. Rush- 
ing to the police sergeant, who was on 
hand, they demanded protection; a force 
was hurriedly massed at the doors, some 
of the invaders were collared and driven 
back, and all who subsequently entered 
paid their money under the supervision 
and practical compulsion of the despised 
minions of government. It was a long 
while thereafter before I heard any fresh 
diatribes against the police. 

More recently, the Tolstoyites have 
stepped to the front. They have given a 
new shudder—tho a pleasurable one—to 
social reform. They are amiable folk 
mostly, tho a few are strenuously fierce ; 
but their chief distinction is, like Fal- 
staff’s, that they are the cause of so much 
amiability in other men. In lofty uncon- 
cern of their acceptance of the tenets of 
the Muscovite philosopher, they marry 
and are given in marriage; they raise 
families ; they do not earn their living by 
manual labor, and such of them as have 
rentable property collect rent. With all 
their horror of the use of force, they 
openly or secretly justify it in certain in- 
stances, as in the case of the South Af- 
rican Tammany against England, and of 
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the Tagal bandits against the United 
States. Humanitarians, they opposed the 
ejectment of Spain from Cuba while the 
population was being exterminated, but 
now that peace and order reign in the is- 
land, they have become ardent support- 
ers of Cuba Libre. Most harrowing of 
all, from the viewpoint of conformity, 
they disobey the express orders of the 
master to make no use of tax-supported 
institutions. They travel on the State- 
owned highways, and on municipal pave- 
ments ; they pay taxes on their lands and 
chattels, and—last degree of infamy— 
they use Government postage stamps. 
An unsophisticated person, reading the 
announcement of the Tolstoy banquet 
two years ago, attended it out of curi- 
osity. He found anything but Tolstoyan 
simplicity. The dinner was of nine 
courses, with nineteen dishes, and the 
cost per plate was shockingly undemo- 
cratic. The conspicuous disciples were 
arrayed, not in workmen’s _ blouses, 
but in a glory that Solomon knew 
not. In “ full dress,” scented, groomed 
to a hair, and looking “ painfully 
clean,” as Tolstoy puts it of the 
hero in “Anna Karenina,’ they dis- 
coursed at length of the shams and ills 
of civilization and joined in the cry, 
“Back to Nature!” Possibly some of 
the disciples occasionally make a pair of 
shoes or push a lawn mower across a 
front yard. Lacking data, I cannot say. 
But there is a pleasant little story of a 
Tolstoyan poet and a lost opportunity 
which would indicate no rapt eagerness 
to translate theory into practice. The 
bard was a person of dignity, cultiva- 
tion and supposedly of wealth. He had 
just published a mighty poem on the 
evils of civilization, which ended some- 
what like this: 

“Oh! for a breath of God’s free sunshiny air! 


Oh! for an hour’s honest toil with our 
hands! ” 


The next afternoon he was sitting in 
one of the rooms of a certain reform 
club, “dreaming on things to come.” 
Another man, an Ordinary Person, was 


also in the room. Enter the buxom 
caretaker, who had been hard at work in 
cleaning up the place. “Those street 
steps are frightfully dirty,” she declared, 
“and I think some man ought to sweep 
them. I’m tired out.” The bard blushed ; 
the Ordinary Person modestly held back 
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to permit Tolstoyism free play. A sec- 
ond announcement—a like result. <A 
third—the blushes deepened, but the 
deadlock still continued. It was broken 
only by the caretaker leaving the room 
in despair of masculine assistance. I 
passed those steps the other day; they 
seemed to be still unswept—and the inci- 
dent happened nearly four years ago. 

So far as consistency is concerned the 
Socialists have an advantage over the 
Anarchists and the Tolstoyites. For the 
former set comparatively small store by 
individual counsels of perfection, de- 
manding instead a change of system. 
There is no inconsistency in a Socialist 
gaining or retaining wealth. In a state 
of war, he could argue, all must go 
armed, and he who renounces his pos- 
sessions simply disarms in the face of the 
foe. Change the system, he argues, and 
make it impossible for great disparities 
of fortune to exist. But there is at least 
one personal obligation that even a So- 
cialist will confess—that of fraternity. 
And yet nothing is more notorious than 
that the average partisan Socialist is 
factious and intolerant. For years the 
regular organization—the Socialist La- 
bor Party—has kept the movement in 
constant turmoil by its collective vicious- 
ness. Its leaders have lost no chance of 
traducing every opponent, and of ma- 
liciously distorting every incident of the 
industrial and social world. “ Liar,” 
“ cutthroat’ and “ kangaroo ”—the lat- 
ter meant to be a hair-stiffening phrase 
of objurgation—are some of the com- 
moner terms employed in alluding to 
Socialists outside the organization. The 
new body—the Social Democratic Party 
—promises something more sane and so- 
ber. But it is made up in large part of 
seceders from the old organization; and 
the leaders, feeling that the seceders’ 
new domicile must be made natural and 
home-like to them, are obliged to repeat 
a great deal of the conventional ana- 
thema. The boast of Lassalle, that So- 
cialism is armed with the complete cul- 
ture of the century, may be amended, so 
far as official Socialism is concerned, 
by substituting “ billingsgate ” for “ cul- 
ture.” 

The newer converts to social reform 
display less dogmatism, less inclination 
to faction than their predecessors. I am 
speaking now of the real social reform- 
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ers. The society faddists, those ephem- 
cra of a season, and the political jani- 
zaries, who hang upon the flanks of the 
movement when something is to be 
gained, are outside my reckoning. UJ- 
timate theories of society are waived, and 
the attempt is made to do something of 
present utility. It is true that there is a 
greater tendency to the formation of 
small groups, and that a marked drift to- 
ward collectivism is generally shown. 
But the collectivism is not dogmatic, not 
even assertive, and the groups do not 
concern themselves with panaceas; they 
are formed for the prosecution of spe- 
cific lines of work or inquiry. They find 
it a more fruitful good to achieve some 
practical result than to wrangle over the 
particulars of the ultimate State. 

In this regard a radical change has 
been wrought in the last few years. Yet 
at best, doubtless, the change indicates 
no more than a passing conversion to 
wiser methods. Tho the social reformer 
is abundantly human, there is much in 
his specific temperament which serves to 
mark him and set him off from other 
men; and this distinctive temperament 
remains in spite of modifications of meth- 
od. Perhaps his most striking charac- 
teristic is his subordination of particular 
interests to those of an abstract concep- 
tion of society. There is a truth, tho not 
a whole truth, in Miss Edith M. Thomas’s 
quatrain : 


“The soul of its own sorrow crucified 
The universal sorrow shall not wound; 


No home-grief slays the soul that hath des- 
cried 


The total grief that wraps this world 
around.” 


It is the “total grief” of the world 
which the rapt reformer ever has before 
him; in his contact with individuals and 
their ills he is probably less sympathetic, 
less charitable, less tolerant, less just 
than other men. There are excellent and 
sincere men in the movement who de- 
clare that they would not, even in cases 
of starvation, give charity. With their 
eyes fixed on an ultimate state of imag- 
ined justice, they maintain hunger and 
want to be the resultants of a false sys- 
tem of society, and urge that any act of 
charitable relief serves only to continue 
and strengthen that false system. This 
IS an extreme view, unquestionably; yet 
I venture to say that an instance of in- 
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dividual suffering presented on the one 
hand to fifty social reformers and on the 
other to fifty social philistines would in 
the latter case produce immediate mate- 
rial relief, and in the former would be 
met, in considerable degree, by callous 
hearts and closed palms. It is the rul- 
ing passion which determines; and with 
reformers the ruling passion is the mold- 
ing of society to a relatively fixed ideal. 
The individual may wither, if only the 
dogma can be more and more. 

There is no shriving without full con- 
fession. Some of the details may be 
omitted, but the classes of sins must be 
named. Finally, then, we social reform- 
ers have an inexcusable vice, Jesuitry, 
the use of questionable means for a de- 
sired end. Legalism, the doing of things 
by prescribed standards of action, is a 
principle with which we are but slightly 
acquainted. Now Jesuitry is common 
enough in all walks of life; but in those 
who presume to be the ethical instructors 
of mankind it may be thought to be some- 
what out of place. The earnest propa- 
gandist sees his goal so clearly, it is so 
beneficent an end for all, that any means, 
he feels, are justifiable. Accordingly he 
plays the game; and the tactics employed 
in a radical gathering, when faction is 
rife and feelings are high, are too often 
the tactics of trickery and mendacity. 

So much for a confessional outline. 
And yet, when it is all said, there is much 
to be pleaded in extenuation. We social 
reformers are, in spite of our weaknesses 
and errors, the movers of the inert world. 
The visions that appear to us are those 
by which the stubborn races of mankind 
are grudgingly induced, like the mariners 
of Columbus, to journey onward in 
search of new continents. Our very 
errors, whether of judgment or of action, 
serve in time as beacons that warn of 
shoals and barriers in the path of our 
voyage. In a sense more true than of 
Shelley’s poets, we are “ the hierophants 
of an apprehended inspiration, the mir- 
rors of the gigantic shadows which fu- 
turity casts upon the present ‘oe 
the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world.” Our toil, our sacrifices, are a 
perpetual contribution to human welfare ; 
and to us, more than to any others, is it 
due that the race emerges, tho painfully 
and slowly, into the fairer sunlight and 
amp:er airs of a juster day. 


The Loyal Legend of Legare" 


By Henry Austin 


PART. I. 


COLONEL RAVENEL RHETT LEGARE 
(Call it Le-gree and you'll hit it right!), 
A wondrous, thund’rous fellow was he, 
Fit for a frolic, or fit for a fight; 
And, wherever he went, with a flourish free 
He signed from Char-les-ton, S. C 
Even in Europe, before the fray 
*T wixt the Boys in Blue and the Boys inGray, 
The Colonel, when traveling, had a way 
In his regis-tree 
At each hostel-ree 
Of never signing from U. S. A., 
But simply from Char-les-ton, S. C. 
For a splendidly loyal chap was he 
And he loved that beautiful, old ci-tee 
Where he had been danced on a “ mammy’s ” 


nee 
In the good old days of Slave-ree. 


And if you wonder he loved that town, 

Which Ocean clasps and Roses crown, 

‘You ought, some day, to wander down 

Its dazzling streets; through which the Sun 

Has always a royal right-of-way ; 

And you'd feel the very houses gray, 

With stately pillars many a one, 

Out of opulent gardens upon you smile 

In a very soft, inviting style. 

For the wrinkled walls, which Flood and Fire 

And Earthquake shock and Battle’s ire 

Have spared, are lichened with the trace 

Of a graceful, hospitable race. 

It is, i’ faith, a charming place— 

This quaint, columnar, colonial town, 

So rife in memories of renown: 

Mother of heroes who often fought— 

Ay, too often—before they thought 

Long enough, whether the thing they fought 
about 

To a wiser end might in peace be brought 


about. 
And the Colonel, who had in his veins the 
blood 
Of the sons of guns who with Moultrie stood, 
When the Revolution rose, like a flood, 
Behind that fort of palmetto wood, 
To make a British Admiral quail, 
And his battered men-o’-war turn tail 
And clap on sail, to escape the hail 
Which Moultrie poured, with an iron smile, 
From the little fort on the little isle 
At the mouth of the great, big, sparkling bay: 
Yes, the Colonel, Ravenel Rhett Legaré, 
Naturally came by his fighting way— 
A Colonel born was he! 


So it happened, of course, in ’61, 
When the spreading echo of Sumter’s gun 
Woke a million men to arms, 
That the Colonel left with a tender kiss 
~“* Copyright, rgor, by Henry Austin, 
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His fond young wife in her rosy charms, 
All dewy with parting tears; 
For though he was getting along in years 
And might have loafed in civilian bliss, 
Being a Colonel born, you see, 
Likewise a Ravenel Rhett Legaré, 
He simply had to go fighting and smiting, 
Partly as pastime and pure delight; 
Unto which his blood was his heart inviting, 
Day and night; 
But mostly, no doubt, because his town, 
His darling Char-les-ton, S. C., 
Had declared it was time to topple down 
The Temple of Union and Lib-er-fee, 
So queerly cemented with Slav-e-ree ; 
And, after the upset, set-up instead 
A something with Char-les-ton for its head. 
For you may be sure, if the South had won 
And its Capital not been there located, 
The Colonel and others of Char-les-ton 
Would have little protested nor much orated; 
But at once, to nip such an indiscretion 
Of statesmanship in the bud, straightway 
Have started, by Ged, sah, a new Secession 
From the rest of the C. S. A. 


Well, the South fought bravely; fought more 
than well; 
But ’twas fighting Fate and the March of 


Light, 
Led by some fellows, who, after a spell 
Of Bully-Running, learned how to fight 
In a way which proved that Reb and Yank 
Really belonged on a single plank; 
Being clearly chips of the good old block 
Of Revolutionary stock. 


‘ But, so long did the Rebs fight on, that when 


They stacked their guns and the game was 


one, 
They were certainly just the worst-licked 
men— 
The beatenest heroes under the sun. 
All but the Colonel—who swore, right then, 
On the day Lee’s brilliant sword was tendered, 
He’d be double-damned, if ever he, 
A scion of Char-les-ton, S. C., 
To any man in this world surrendered; 
Or any oath of allegiance took 
To a Union pinned with bayonets red; 
So he ‘re his horse and the camp for- 
soo 
And home on the wings o’ the wind he sped; 
Resolved to stay there, if not conducted 
By force to a Yankee prison-pen ; 
And to stay forever unreconstructed, | 
Or at least till the South was born again. 


But by none (and this is a mysteree), 
In the blackest epoch of Reconstruction, 

Was Colonel Ravenel Rhett Legaré | 
Ever disturbed. Not a row or ruction 

Of any sort happened to raise his choler; 
Arid presently out of an old plantation 
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He began to accumulate many a dollar, 
And soon to resume his social station; 
Though he “ cottoned”” not much to the new 
generation, 
And most of his dear old friends were gone 
Where no more Causes are lost or won. 


At last, getting rich, very rich, and bored 
By the sameness and tameness of his routine, 
He decided—since Peace had been restored 
Beyond redemption—on change of scene. 
So he started out with his comely dame 
(They had never been visited by the stork: 
Good reason why: for how could there be 
Two Colonels Ravenel Rhett Legaré?) 
To visit Pa-ree; and they therefore came 
By the quickest way, New York. 


The Colonel, he felt like a sly invader, 

As he in New York first made his entry— 
Unwatched, unchallenged by any sentry— 

And he went to-the Inn which the old fur- 

trader, 

Who came from Holland in the steerage, 
Built down-town, when he made his pile; 
Little dreaming, his grandson, Willie, 
Poor, little, gilded Silly Billy, 

Would e’er go hunting a British peerage 
Or build a Tavern in better style. 


Large, on the Astor House reg-i-ster, 

Without a blot and without a blur, 

Colonel Ravenel Rhett Legaré 

Signed from Char-les-ton, S. C. 

But over the counter as he bent, 

A handsome stranger who near him leant, 

Noticed his cape, slouch hat and cane, 

Silver-headed, and fit to brain 

Any assailant of any size; 

Then read the name with twinkling eyes; 

For this lounger there was a kindred soul 

Who = from the land where the snowy 
ty) 


Is picked by “the dusky hands of Dinah; ” 
And, strange to relate, 
From the self-same State, 
The crs Old Commonwealth, South Car- 
olina. 


Hence with a sudden warm advance 

And a kind of bright, mint-julep glance, 
When he saw the Colonel a few minutes later 
Return to the hall from the el-e-vator, 

The Stranger, abruptly, with beaming brow 

And a very deep and graceful bow, 

But a manner entirely self-possessed, 

His fellow State-man thus addressed : 


“Cunnel! ” said he, “ I’ve the honor to ne 
From South Carolina, too. 

Let me shake your hand, for the grand old land, 
And tell me what I can do 

To pleasure your stay in this barbarous place; 
My name, sah, is Marion Starr; 

And if, my dear sah, you will do me the grace, 
I can pilot you now to a bar 

Where a blue-bellied Yank, sah, makes nearly 
_ as fine a 

Mint-julep as those of our dear Carolina.” 


Now the Colonel, Ravenel Rhett Legaré, 
An exceedingly sociable fellow was he; 
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And just at that minute, in truth, he was think- 
ing 
There’d been the long lapse of an hour in his 
drinking. 
He felt the hiatus; but thus he replied, 
As he drew himself up to his full hight of 
pride: 
“Cunnel Starr, sah, I thank you for this invi- 
tation 
And I mowt be induced, sah, to take a libation; 
But you make a mistake and I’ll have to de- 
cline a 
Mint-julep, thus. offered, in misapprehension ; 
For the fact is, it now is my duty to mention, 
The fact is, I don’t hail from South Carolina.” 


“The Deuce!” gasped the Stranger, rebuffed 
by the answer, 
“T hope you don’t think me a confidence man, 


sah. 

The clerk at the desk, sah, will vouch for my 
fitness ; 

I’m a gentleman, sah, and a good Carolinian.” 


“ T assure you,” the Colonel replied, “ my opin- 


ion 

Of you is quite high, sah. I don’t need a wit- 
ness 

To prove, sah, that you, sah, are just what you 


say. 

I simply declined, sah, since ’tis not my way 
To accept either solid or liquid attention, 
When the offer is based on a misapprehension.” 


“ But, Cunnel, sah, Ged, sah,” cried Starr with 
eyes bulging, 
“T don’t ketch your drift, sah, unless it may 


be 
That you in some kind of a joke are indulg- 
ing :— 
Did I not see you sign, sah, from Chawles- 


ton, S.C. ¢”" 


“ Co-rect!” said the Colonel. Starr answered: 
“ Well, then, 
Has Yaa declared herself sep’rate and 
ree 
From South Carolina, sah? Can it, sah, be? 
I'll be shot if I see—will you clear it for me, 
Unless the brave town has seceded again, 
What 3 devil they stand for—those letters, 


“They stand, sah, for what, sah, in my esti- 
mation 
She remains to this day, sah, the Town of 


e Free, 
The SE-CE-DED CITY, in face of Creation— 


In spite of The War and the malice of Fate, 

Of her past desolation and present stagnation 

And all the damned Yankees this side o’ 
Hell’s gate.” 


“Your hand, sah! That’s grand, sah!” cried 
Starr in delight. 
“ Accept my apology, Cunnel, I pray; 
And let me, since now you have set me quite 
right, 
To that place I just mentioned, sah, show 
you the way; 
For to cap such a climax, I think, sah, don’t 


you, 7 A 4 
There needs a mint-julep—or possibly two?” 
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Right here, alas, must the Muse dispense 
With pursuing them and a curtain draw 
On that sparkling scene, lest it give offense 
To South Carolina’s Public Sense, 
On account of the Dispensary Law, 
That Senator Tillman, good and great, 
Has pitchforked into that thirsty State. 


PART / II. 


The steamer for Europe, sad to say, 

Did not sail on the following day. 

Colonel Ravenel Rhett Legaré 

In the heart of Yankeedom ‘had to stay 

Nearly a week—to his great dismay— 
’*Spite of some cases of history 
Matters of martial mystery, 

Such as who was the greater—Jackson or Lee; 

Which he argyfied and he condisputed, 
At times, with Colonel Marion Starr, 

When juleps—or Red Eye undiluted— 
Smiled up to them at the bar. 


But one fine day, when his lovely dame 
Had gone in a landau to see the shops, 
To a sudden conclusion the Colonel came: 
He was weary of taking “ just thirty drops ;” 
And having no one with whom to talk 
He opined, instead, he would take—a walk. 


Out on brawly Broadway he wandered ; 
Much on the rush and the crush he pondered ; 
Indeed, so dreadful was many a face, 
It seemed like a vision of mania-a-potu; 
And he asked himself, dreamily, what mad 
place 
Had this multitude come from to run such 
a race, 
And where they were finally goin’ to go to: 
Questions, indeed, a man often feels 
Out of his bosom suddenly rising 
At a scene so vast and so surprising, 
Where an endless Chain of Populace reels 
And rushes on—to be quickly caught, 
For the lust of money, under the wheels, 
The invisible wheels of Juggernaut. 


It saddened him—tho they were only Yanks, 
And, perhaps, deserved no better fortune. 
For his difference he in his heart gave thanks 
And to chirk up his spirits he hummed a 

war-tune. 
Presently then, to escape the throng 
Whereof his heart was a pitying scorner, 
As he turned the tune, while he strolled along, 
He likewise turned the corner. 

And a few steps on, in a small side street, 
He beheld a spectacle strange 

Which gave to his bosom a quicker beat 
And made him feel for his “ change.” 


’Twas a Yankee Veteran sitting there, 
A cripple—ah! once how sturdy !— 

Now grinding out a doleful air 
From a wheezy hurdy-gurdy. 

His old blue coat was tattered and torn 
And almost gray with Time; 

And his looks—well, nothing so forlorn 
Ever was put in rime. 

No leg on the right, no arm on the left, 
A gash on his cheek had he; 

He was minus an ear, and had been bereft 
Of an eye, ’twas plain to see. 

His head was canted on one side 
And a bullet had ploughed its way 
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On the top of his skull, a seam quite wide, 
Through his hair, now rebel-gray. 

Such a wreck of a man, so lopt, so scarred, 
Might have made a statue tearful ; 

But he didn’t seem to be taking it hard— 
He even seemed quite cheerful. 

Tho on his plate of tin, that day, 
While his passers had been many, 

As the Colonel paused to look, there lay 
Only a lonely penny. 


The Colonel’s hand for his purse went in; 
And, before the tune was done, 
Beside the copper upon the tin 
There sparkled up to the sun 
A five-dollar gold-piece, gay and bright; 
And the Colonel’s eyes had a pleasant light 
Half whimsical, half sympathetic 
And like this poem, a bit poetic. 


The grinder stopt in stark amaze 
And let his tune go glimmering’; 
His lone eye fixing all its gaze 
On the gold before him shimmering. 
Up then he picked it with trembling hand 
And with rapt eye studied it closer; 
Till, quite convinced ’twas the genuine brand. 
He offered it back with: “ Oh! sir, 
Hain’t you committed a ax-i-dent 
In givin’ me this? I sorter- 
Kinder guess that the size you meant 
To fork out was a quarter.” 


“No, that’s all right,” said the Colonel kind, 
_ With a smile that he could not smother ; 
“No, my fine fellow—I’ve half a mind 

By Ged, to give you another.” 


For a choking moment, with visage blank, 
The tattered, battered and shattered Yank 
Stared at the elegant, tall Confederate; 
Sized him for that—and a Colonel born— 
Then sputtered out: “ Cunnel, I’ll be sworn, 
You fit in the War on t’other side; 
Would you tell me why you are so conseder- 
ate— 
So gin-e-rous—to a cuss like me; 
One-legged, one-armed, one-eared, one-eyed, 
Without a pension and, as you see, 
With sunshine baked or with rain half soaken, 
Obliged to grind out tunes as broken 
As my hacked old carcass, once quite sturdy, 
From this cracked old horrible hurdy-gurdy? ” 


Softly the Colonel answered him, 
Tho smiling a smile that was rather grim: 
“‘ My friend, I'll try 
To tell you why 
I gave you the gold-piece that stirs your won- 


er. 
In the first place, J am a man, by thunder, 
That _— for a fellow who can’t get about 
well: 
In the second, I reckon you must ’a’ fowt well; 
And I know your blamed old Govern-ment, 
Altho it’s a fact no history mentions, 
As a rule don’t give a cusséd cent 
To the chaps who by right should be drawing 
pensions: 
In the third place” (Here the Colonel’s eyes, 
As he swelled and towered to his highest size, 
Flashed like a sword in the act of striking), 
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“ You're the first damned Yankee I’ve seen fot 
years— 
The first damned Yankee who appears 
Exactly trimmed to my liking!” 


Shall we limit the legend to this? Ah! no— 
In the name of every generous foe, 
And a right hot foe is better 
Than a lukewarm friend at any time— 
Let me breathe on this careless, rattling rime 
A spirit beyond its letter. 


College 


OR NOT 


Colonel Ravetiel Rhett Legaré 
Is deader than Julius Cesar ; 

He has left no heir in his fair Countree 
To secede from you atid me, sir. 

But, instead, not questioning whence come we, 
Whether Rebs or Yanks by raising, 

His town of Char-les-ton, S. C., 
With a welcome quite amazing 

Will take you right to its heart and say: 
“?*Neath Club-house roof-tree or Steeple, 

In the Home, in the Mart, in Every Way, 
We are All, Thank God, One People.” 


New York City. 


or Not 


By Heloise Edwina Hersey 


[Miss Hersey has created in Boston one of the most successful schools for girls in the United States, She gradu- 
ated from Vassar in the class of ’76 and taught in Smith College for five years until in 1883 she established her Bos- 
tor. school, She has edited * Browning’s Religious Poems.” The following letter is a chapter in her forthcoming book, 
‘To Girls,”” which Small & Maynard of Boston have copyrighted and are shortly to bring out.—Epiror. 


Y DEAR HELEN: “College or 
not?” is indeed a very serious 
question. Like many of the most 


M 


serious questions in life, it has to be de- 
cided before the judgment is fairly 
formed. As in the case of marriage, 


half the world makes up its mind before 
it has any mind to make up. However, 
there is no shirking the question. Hav- 
ing once used your best judgment, with 
all the facts in your possession for deter- 
mining such a question, I can but advise 
you never to regret that judgment. 
Mistakes of judgment are painful 
enough to their victims, but they should 
not be imbittered by useless regrets. 
Use the same force which would be 
wasted in regret, and you will find a 
contrivance to set the thing right. Now 
for such light as I have to offer you on 
the question of a college course. 

Where the question of earning a living 
is to be taken into account as a serious 
factor in a girl’s life, she should, if possi- 
ble, go to college. There is no doubt 
that it is now becoming an obstacle to 
women who must enter the wage-earning 
world not to have what is called “a lib- 
eral education.” The profession of teach- 
ing is slowly being closed to all those 
who have not the requisite college de- 
gree. One after another other pro- 
fessions will probably follow suit. If 
you want to put a woman into a place of 


large responsibility and profit, she must 
prepare for it by going to college. Of 
course every girl must face the contin- 
gency of being called upon to earn her 
own living; but I see no reason why she 
should ignore the facts of her life when 
they lead her to expect to be able to live 
in the future as she has in the past, on the 
accumulation of property which others 
have made for her. You must not per- 
mit yourself to fall into the mistake of 
supposing that it is self-respecting and 
desirable that every woman should be a 
wage-earner. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The world wants the 
work of all those women who can afford 
to give it for nothing; that is, without 
the serious necessity of adapting work 
to wages. When a woman must work 
for wages, she should do it with a high 
philosophy and with a good courage. 
When she need not work for wages, she 
should take up her work with gratitude 
and with all the higher hope. 

Once more, the question of health is a 
very important one for the girl who is 
mapping out the line of her education. 
I doubt if it is wise for any young wom- 
an whose physician calls her delicate to 
undertake the four years of college life. 
It is undoubtedly true that such girls do 
often come out of college stronger than 
when they went in; but it is also true that 
they often drop out of their classes and 
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go home to a life of semi-invalidism, and 
that their failure is always attributed to 
intellectual work. It is not fair, I think, 
that women’s colleges should have to be 
responsible for these chances. There are 
other ways of study and other forms of 
mental training for the frail girl, which 
will be adapted to her needs and may, I 
believe, always attain for her the desired 
end. 

One more question may well be settled 
in advance. I would not send a girl to 
college who does not want to go. I am 
not sure whether this would not apply 
equally to boys. But certainly for our 
sex a strong bent toward the life of the 
home and of society is a great bar to suc- 
cess as a college student. I have seldom 
seen any student who was forced into 
college who was not irritable, discontent- 
ed, and pessimistic at the end of her 
college course. 

College life is a means, not an end; it 
should not be cited as if it were a final 
goal. The gains of college life are easi- 


ly enumerated. The first and most evi- 
dent is the trained mind. It is becoming 
more and more widely acknowledged 
that efficiency is far more important for 


men and women than accumulations of 
knowledge. What the graduate can do 
is far more the question than what she 
knows. To this end one course after 
another in the college curriculum is be- 
ing adapted. It has always been the 
fashion for the senior to say half boast- 
fully, half regretfully, that she could not 
pass her freshman examinations in her 
senior year. She should not be able to. 
When a woman has spent five years out 
of college she will be equally incapable 
of recalling the work of her senior year. 
The secondary achievement of college 
life is, no doubt, an acquirement of 
knowledge. But that equipment is by no 
means so complete or so varied as we 
believe when we enter upon the college 
course. Perhaps its most important ele- 
ment is the general knowledge of the 
sweep and trend of the world’s history 
which the classics and the literatures of 
our own language and of other languages 
may give us; the causes for which men 
have been willing to live and die; the so- 
cial habits which they have developed ; 
the achievements in science and govern- 
ment which they have made. These we 
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ought to learn, and to carry the knowl- 
edge of them into the world. The for- 
mulz of mathematics, the symbols of 
chemistry, the dates of battles and reigns, 
and the nomenclature of the logician are 
doomed to be dropped out of memory. 
into the waste basket. 

The third advantage of the college 
course is the executive experience gained 
in the miniature life of the college. One 
of the great disadvantages of a woman’s 
career is that she must always be doing 
tasks of which she has had no previous 
experience. Now the college is human 
life in little. We may acquire knowledge 
of. people there. We may practice until 
we gain efficiency in the art of getting 
things done. We shall meet, and we may 
conquer, social difficulties. The triumphs 
of the society room are quite as impor- 
tant as those of the class-room. It takes 
some judgment to equalize the demand 
made by lessons and that made by the 
other forces of college life, but this very 
exercise of judgment is good for us. 

Closely allied to executive powers lies 
the great privilege of friendship, the 
most highly prized, perhaps, of all the 
gifts a college has to offer. There are 
many reasons why the friendships 
formed in college seem more substantial 
than those formed in ordinary social life. 
First of these is, no doubt, the fact that 
the range of selection is so much larger, 
and that, consequently, the reasons for 
any given affinity are likely to be better 
ones. Then the life under similar condi- 
tions and with similar tasks makes the 
ground of common interest broad and 
rich. College women may well laugh to 
scorn the old theory that the friendships 
of women are flimsy and insincere. I 
have never known stronger friendship 
among men than I have known among 
girls, and, I believe, no influence more 
salutary in making reasonable, affection- 
ate, and self-controlled wives and moth- 
ers. 

Finally, the college brings us a noble 
gift when it imbues with esprit de corps, 
much as I dislike the use of the French 
phrase. I believe that our English lan- 
guage has no equivalent for it. The loy- 
alty of large numbers of alumnz to their 
alma mater is one of the purest of emo- 
tions. In it there is no thought of per- 
sonal advancement, it is as free from 
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selfishness as any human feeling can 
be; and yet it is strong for effort, and 
vigorous both destructively and con- 
structively. The college becomes a per- 
son to the loyal alumnz, and the beauti- 
ful figure dominates the imagination and 
commands a devotion as complete as it is 
subtle. 

You will be ready to propound to me 
the next question, and I may as well 
meet it on the way. You are about to 
ask me, “ Which college?” and I must 
answer the question in such a way that 
I shall throw the real decision where it 
belongs—namely, into your hands. Here 
are my suggestions. In the first place, 
let the selection be a personal one. So 
far as you can, try to see the different 
colleges which present themselves for 
your approval. The impression which 
each makes upon you is not to be disre- 
garded. Many of the great services 
which a college is to do for you must 
be done through the imagination. At- 
tractiveness and beauty make their ap- 
peal; and this appeal is not a foolish one, 
but one founded upon the fundamental 
facts in character. At present I should 
advise strongly in favor of a college 
which has the dormitory system. Be- 


lieving as I do so warmly in the social 
gains to be made in the college life, I 
think the living together more important 


even for women than for men. Person- 
ally, as you know, I do not like co-edu- 
cation, partly because it largely interferes 
with the cultivation of the friendship 
which I have just been extolling. I am 
far from wishing to shut girls up for a 
cloistered life for four years; but I do 
not believe that, so far at least, the co- 
educational college has secured a method 
of life as gracious and effective as that 
which has been secured by the separate 
college. 

Whether or not, however, you select a 
co-educational institution, you certainly 
ought to choose one where the idea of 
womanliness dominates the education of 
women. Neither athletic supremacy nor 
high scholarship ought to be allowed to 
stand in the way of development of true 
womanliness. It is fair to ask in re- 
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gard to any college, “ What are the views 
of its president and faculty on just this 
question?” After all, the college is what 
its teaching force makes it. They should 
be such men and women as you would 
like to imitate. They should be far re- 
moved from pedantry and dryness on the 
one hand and from emotionalism and 
softness on the other. I know of no po- 
sition which it is harder for one to keep 
without the warping and twisting of 
character than the position of professor 
in a woman’s college. It is one of the 
great problems of modern education to 
find men and women who can live in this 
atmosphere of youthful admiration and 
youthful criticism, and can find ways to 
keep themselves sound, strong, free and 
gracious. Whatever college secures the 
largest number of such teachers is 
hound to make the deepest mark upon 
the next generation. 

You see now that the answer to your 
questions, “College or not?” and 
“Which college?” must be the vague 
and irritating one, “ That depends; ” and 
no law can be laid down which shall hold 
for all girls alike. I would not, if I 
could, send you and your five sisters to 
any one college until I had studied with 
care the varying problems of health, in- 
clination, character and intellectual abil- 
ity of each of you, and then had com- 
pared my results with what I could learn 
of each of the leading half-dozen colleges 
for women. However, do not be dis- 
mayed at the magnitude of your de- 
cision. In my years of experience and 
my acquaintance with thousands of col- 
lege women, I have known but one who 
expressed herself as dissatisfied with the 
whole experience of four years at the 
coilege. That one was born to be a cyn- 
ical pessimist, and not even the expe- 
rience of a liberal education counteracted 
the native tendency. I expect no such 
result for you. Whatever decision you 
reach, you are pretty sure to secure for 
yourself in the years of your education 
the happiest years of your life. You 
will always delight to recall them. They 
will bring to you in future even more 


thar. they promise in the present. 
Boston, Mass. 





German Notes 


By the Countess Von Krockow 


MERICANS traveling in Germany 
this summer, capable of reading 
the native German papers, are like- 

ly to experience a good deal of surprise. 
They not only contain bits of American 
news—not over many bits, to be sure, 
yet so much more than formerly as to be 
noticeable; and likewise frequent refer- 
ences to the Yankee way of managing 
things. 

Being strangers, they will hardly be 
likely to think of distingushing between 
the political parties of which the newspa- 
pers are the organs of propaganda. They 
will only remark, probably, that certain 
sheets seem more friendly than others, 
and that one or two contain more. dis- 
patches from-the United States than the 
rest. The Frankfurter Zeitung, which 
lies out on the tables of the reading 
rooms of most of the hotels in the coun- 
try, excels both in the quantity of Amer- 
ican news which it offers, as well as in 
the cordial tone of its comments. An- 
other important daily, the Kolner Zei- 
tung, or Cologne Gazette, affords weighty 
articles on the condition of American 
crops, the steel market and the like. Its 
tone is businesslike, objective. It is the 
organ of the sovereigns of German capi- 
tal, the only newspaper in the Fatherland 
on the side of the English in the Boer 
war that is going on. The Tageblatt, 
under the editorship of Herr Eugene 
Richter, the leader of the Free Thinkers, 
praises American republican ways of 
doing things in such a manner as to dis- 
parage German restrictive legislation. 
While as for the so-called: Kreuzzei- 
tung, which represents the German 
equivalent of the Tory English Times, 
tho it quotes the immoralities of Ameri- 
can frauds in big type, so to speak, and 
American successes in small type, still, 
it is to be remarked, it prints them. It 
does not ignore them. So even among 
the Prussian aristocracy America is evi- 
dently a topic of interest which editors 
may not neglect. At any rate not at 
this juncture. 

For a juncture is indubitably at hand. 
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Something lies behind all this sudden 
preoccupation of Germans with Ameri- 
can affairs. ; 

The Yankee reader who fancies that 
the preoccupation is due to natural de- 
velopment, and decides simply that the 
German press is coming up at last to 
something like the modern demand for 
journalistic information from over seas, 
and accepts the praises he runs across of 
things American as only what is right, 
commits a gross mistake. He is likely 
to suspect this himself now and then. 
Some of the praise, namely, seems queer- 
ly exaggerated. Americans are lauded, 
sometimes, beyond their meet. They 
get pattings on the back for virtues they 
did not know before that they possessed. 

Thus the Neueste Nachrichten of July 
14th, in a long article on American char- 
ities, says: 

“We have been reporting the colossal gifts 
which rich Americans have made to chari- 
table and scientific objects. Everything over 
there runs into the gigantic, one thinks. But 
it is not so much the bigness of the sums 
given which ought to excite our admiration 
as the practical method of giving. In Ger- 
many legacies are left now and then, too, by 
persons who perceive that wealth, as well as 
nobility, entails obligations. Many a pious 
and charitable institution thus gets started or 
endowed; much less is done, however, for sci- 
entific undertakings, and almost nothing for 
art. The American, on the other hand, is 
honestly proud of science. He knows how to 
value the fact that scientific discoveries and 
inventions compose a large, essential factor in 
all progress, that education is a weapon in the 
struggle for existence of the strongest kind, 
that the researches of the laboratory and 
technic and the cultivation of the inventive 
talents open new roads, to the great advan- 
tage of industry, trade and manufacture. 
Equally sensible are his ideas about art. He 
endeavors to encourage art production when- 
ever he finds the germ of it by generous pa- 
tronage. The old, convenient motto about 
true talent making its way has no following 
in America. The practical Yankee knows that 
the artist first of all has to subsist, and acts up 
to his knowledge by affording artists means to 
live until they have had time to make them- 
selves publicly known and can stand on their 
own feet.” 


Now, really, do New Yorkers know 
this? Had they not been supposing just 
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the contrary all these years, and been for- 
giving American artists for staying in 
Paris and Rome, and everywhere, save at 
home, on the strength of allegations to 
the effect that Americans neglected na- 
tive art and bought only foreign works? 

This article says, too, that the practi- 
cal American does not wait to die before 
giving; that he gives while alive and 
can watch and enjoy the growth of his 
institution; that he adopts promising 
young persons into his family, in order 
to rejoice over their progress in educa- 
tion and activity. 

Finally, the article mentions something 
again which the reader can appropriate 
to his countrymen with a good conscience 
—the systematizing of public charities. 
It is quite true that while most char- 
ity funds at the disposition of trustees 
are disbursed in harmony and with re- 
gard to others, and that the headquarters 
of active committees gather under one 
roof in most cities of America, no signs 
exist in Germany of similar consolidation 
of societies working for the poor. 

But why is the subject of Americans’ 
generous giving drummed up of a sud- 
den this year? In other words, why is 
the German burgher, on top of the Amer- 
ican labor-saving machines which he is 
urged to manufacture, the American way 
of combining into great trusts which he 
is advised to imitate, the American high 
customs tariff which he is warned to 
adopt, and all the other American things 
he is urged to heed and follow—why, one 
asks, must he be dazed by a newly dis- 
covered American benevolence to be out- 
done? 

Why, indeed, save that he is in the po- 
sition this year that English citizens 
found themselves in some years ago, 
when the statistician, and then the press, 
began quoting around their ears the 
growth of German trade, the superiority 
of German technical education, and so 
forth and so forth? Exactly the same po- 
sition. German manufactories were seen 
suddenly to have increased prodigiously, 
and the English felt concerned; as now, 
American manufactures are seen to have 
grown immensely, so that Germans in 
their turn begin to entertain apprehen- 
sion. 

He errs who persists in fancying the 
articles he reads in praise of Americans 
are pure outflowings of admiration. 
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They are alarm signals. Their intent is 
not to tickle Yankee vanity, but to prick 
German ambition, to spur and goad on 
German rivalry for the trade of the 
world. They are the answer of Germany 
to the boom in America; Continental 
reaction to the formation of the steel and 
other gigantic American trusts. 

You see, a hard struggle is at hand in 
the Fatherland in respect of the new 
customs tariffs to be settled during the 
coming year; hence the public is pecul- 
iarly sensitive and exposed to the influ- 
ence of agitation of an international 
character. The least perhaps is made by 
the Agrarians. This party of hard- 
headed country squires and peasants de- 
mand that the new tariff shall be doubled 
on imported grains and meat, and, basta, 
enough! It is not they who bother about 
American enterprises, except in so far as 
to stop them at the gates of the Reich. 

It is the rest of the country that fusses 
and fumes and writes articles for the 
newspapers. Chiefly the manufacturing 
classes, whose business experiences have 
opened their understandings to the com- 
plexities of trade. If the Agrarians suc- 
ceed in setting their demand through, 
think these classes, then the United 
States will be certain to retaliate by rais- 
ing its customs taxes on importations 
from Germany, which consist, of 
course, chiefly of manufactured goods. 
And between this danger of ruinous leg- 
islation at home and overwhelming com- 
petition threatening to arrive from across 
the Atlantic they consider that there is 
good reason to be perturbed. 

Running under all is the popular ha- 
tred of England. Else, perhaps, a word 
might be laid in for this or that British 
method. Especially in the propositions 
for bank reform. Bank failures have 
taken place in Saxony of a gravity which 
would not have been possible under the 
English “limited” system of organiza- 
tion and responsibility. But so long as 
the Boer war goes on nobody will listen 
to a word of favorable comment on Eng- 
lish experiments. 

So matters stand. While politics seem 
to be in abeyance, owing to the vacation 
of legislative bodies throughout the 
country, in reality an uncommon degree 
of political propaganda is being fur- 
thered. A part of the propaganda con- 
sists in keeping the attention of the peo- 
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ple turned on the prodigious activity of 
Germany’s transatlantic rival and gener- 
ating envy and fear of Americans, just 
as the English generate these feelings 
against Germans by reporting Germany’s 
stupendous advances in commerce and 
manufacture. 

Another task consists in reconciling 
French sentiment. Whereas the Ameri- 
can portion of the program, however, is 
carried out with drums and fireworks, so 
to speak, in the open, the French part is 
left chiefly for diplomatic agents to per- 
form, within the discreet walls of embas- 
sies and department buildings. That the 
Kaiser should assist the work whenever 
his sagacity perceives a chance, by using 
his popularly known impulsiveness and 
nerve, in ways his tact and the circum- 
stances of the moment suggest, is under- 
stood in advance. And it is approved of. 
Here again the Emperor shows himself 
at one with his people. Plenty of private 
persons, also, volunteer in the undertak- 
ing of healing the French breach. Pa- 
risian incidents have been handled in 
newspaper reports with especial regard 
against offending for a long time past. 
And now pamphlets and books begin to 
appear, written expressly to placate 
French feeling respecting past history. 
One such booklet lies on my desk and is 
curious reading. Just think, is it not 
German in its ponderous plan! For sta- 
tistics of all the wars and battles that 
have ever occurred between the Germans 
and the French are quoted as far back 
as history affords material. The names 
of the territories and towns and for- 
tresses are given which either party has 
ever taken, or exchanged or recaptured. 
Furthermore, lists of the killed and 


wounded and missing and captured are - 


set up. Finally, the resultant sums are 
cast up for each side, so much territory 
seized, so many battles won or lost, so 
many soldiers sacrificed ; after which the 
purpose of the vast amount of historical 
paragraphs collected comes to light at 
last ! 

Germany and France are quits, or what 
one may call quits. The Germans have 
been beaten by the French 235 times; 
the French by the Germans 240 times. 
The blood and flesh of 1,058,000 Ger- 
mans has mixed with the soil of France, 
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while that of 1,100,000 Frenchmen lies 
mixed with the earth of the Vaterland. 
A balance between the two countries 
therefore, exists. The French have no 
cause whatever to think that their na- 
tional honor requires revenge. 

Ponderous, but sensible, this booklet; 
and if Frenchmen fidget over those five 
battles extra to the credit of the Prus- 
sians and the odd forty thousand sol- 
diers, why, they may soothe themselves 
over the fact that the question of quality 
being left out of the account, they are 
quite free to conclude that the forty thou- 
sand more reported as lost only expired 
because their organization was finer than 
the equal number of bovine Teutons who 
were shot in the same engagements but 
recovered. While as for the 235 fights 
won, they were probably bigger affairs 
than the 240 the Germans won, by 
double or threefold. 

But probably the French will jump at 
these conclusions and itch all the same 
also for one more fight in order to enjoy 
a last victory. The way to appease 
them, therefore, is to lead their thoughts 
away from military matters altogether. 
So the majority of the peacemakers harp 
on other strings than those of mutual his- 
tory. And if a reader should exclaim at 
this point: “ But why so much fresh anx- 
iety to propitiate France, any wav?” | 
can only answer: “In order to advance 
the work of consolidating the States of 
Europe into a customs union. France 


-has held back hitherto, among other rea- 


sons out of apprehension of the unpopu- 
larity that the news of her fraternizing 
with Germany would produce. Hence 
the need of coaxing the French populace, 
thus making it easier for French states- 
men to act in accordance with the best 
interests of French trade.” 

A time will come when there will be a 
united Europe, acting defensively along 
commercial lines against the United 
States of America. Nor should any fair- 
minded American take it ill of Germany 
for doing her best to bring about the con- 
summation of this scheme. The scheme 
is self-preservative. And when con- 
cluded, after all, it will show but half a 
dozen States in a customs union against 
the forty odd governed from Washing- 
ton. 

BERLIN, GERMANY, 
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The Extermination of a Nation 


By Eugene 


¢ 6 [7 INLAND is only a geographical 

conception.” Thus stated 

tersely and in all brutality 
General Bobrikoff the Russian attitude 
toward Finland and the Finns. And cer- 
tainly the government of the Czar is 
making rapid strides in the direction to 
abolish the whole Finnish nation. It 
does not take a lengthy examination of 
history or a deep study of constitutional 
law to find that all energies of the Mus- 
kovite bear are bent toward the total Rus- 
sianization of the Finns, a people who in 
culture, education, industry and civiliza- 
tion are at least two centuries ahead of 
the Russians. The most casual observer 
is struck by the fact that wherever he 
might look in all of Finland Russian bru- 
tality and Russian persecution strut 
about openly. To be a Finn is to-day 
practically a crime, and to be a Finnish 
patriot, to be proud of the achievements 
of his forefathers, to believe that self- 
government is preferable to absolutism, 
and to express these opinions for a Finn 
is a mighty dangerous thing. 

Whenby edictof February 2/15th, 1899, 
Finland ceased to be a self-governing 
duchy and was declared to be a province 
of Russia St. Petersburg denied most 
vehemently that it was the intention of 
the Russian authorities to abridge or to 
abolish the constitutional rights of the 
nation. Oh, yes; the authorities in St. 
Petersburg are past masters in denying; 
no, they never interfere with any rights, 
or tamper with a constitution hundreds 
of years old! They would never dream 
of it. They would merely give the Finns 
a better administration, and they would 
give them the benefits of the protection 
of the vast empire. 

How sincere Russia was in these dec- 
larations was plainly shown by the ukase 
of the Czar, wherein he says: “ We have 
found it necessary to reserve to our- 
selves the ultimate decision as to which 
laws come within the scope of the general 
legislation for the Empire.” A very sim- 
ple method to confiscate any and all 
rights of a people. And the result? True, 
the Finnish Diet still exists, but as far as 
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its usefulness is considered it is utterly 
worthless. Not only can it no longer be 
called a legislative body—for the Rus- 
sian Governor of Finland has the right 
(and he exercises it) to veto any law the 
deputies might pass—but it is not even 
an advisory body. Finland has become 
a satrapy, ruled entirely according to the 
ideas of a commission composed of 
Grand Duke Michael Nicholaievitch, 
General Bobrikoff (the Governor of Fin- 
land) and last, but by no means least, M. 
Pobiedonosteff, the procurator of the 
Holy Synod. 

And this commission has accomplished 
many things. First, they have a abol- 
ished the Finnish national militia. The 
men of Finland no longer serve within 
their country in regiments officered by 
their own countrymen, in a national 
army intended for the defense of their 
own country. No, they are put into the 
regular Russian army, preferably in 
other parts of Russia, in regiments where 
they have to remain for five years on ac- 
tive duty, commanded by Russians and 
in the Russian language. How the pop- 
ulation feels about this change is, per- 
haps, best shown by the fact that 524,000 
men have signed a petition to the Czar, 
praying that this ukase might be revoked. 
But petitioning the Czar had an effect 
which the petitioners did not foresee. 
The prime movers of it were jailed and 
transported “in administrative way,” 
and five regiments of Russian military 
were garrisoned in various parts of Fin- 
land. As a result of this the young’men 
began toemigrate. Not less than 16,000 
of them left the country in 1899, and, in 
spite of the fact that emigration of those 
who were conscribed for military service 
was strictly forbidden, in 1900 the sum 
of those who left to avoid military serv- 
ice rose to approximately 22,000. In 
some parts, as for instance the counties of 
Wasa and Ulcaberg, practically only old 
men, women and children remained. 
That agriculture and industry cannot 
flourish under such conditions needs no 
elaborate demonstration. 

Next to compulsory military service in 
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4,ussian regiments came the order ex- 
cluding from Governmental offices all 
those who were not members of the or- 
thodox Church. The Finns are prepon- 
derantly Lutheran Protestants, and by 
this order nearly all officials were ousted. 
Their places were filled by Russians. 
With the Russian officials came the Rus- 
sian clergy, and altho there was not even 
an excuse far less a need for it, the Lu- 
theran communities were compelled to 
build and maintain Russian churches and 
their popes. 

Then came the “ reform” of element- 
ary education. It sounds almost like a 
satire that Russia undertook to educate 
Finland. Russia, where illiteracy is 
common, while it is hard to find an indi- 
vidual in Finland who cannot read and 
write. But Russia “ reformed” not only 
tne elementary schools, but also the high 
schools, gymnasiums and of late even the 
university. Let us see what these re- 
forms mean. The elementary schools 
have been put under the control of the 
ignorant Russian priests. The language 


in which the children are taught is Rus- 
sian, the system in use is calculated to 
make them loyal Russians. 


The same 
tenor is followed in the higher schools. 
History is taught in the light of the Rus- 
sian officials, and every vestige of liberal 
or free thought is strongly suppressed. 
Swedish and Finnish have been banished 
entirely, and from the coming fall on 
even Helsingfors University must be Rus- 
sian. No lectures are to be given there in 
any other language, and to make the uni- 
versity absolutely subservient to the 
authorities M. Plehwe was appointed 
chancellor, and half a dozen professors, 
under the leadership of Juhani Aho, 
were dismissed and exiled because they 
dared to protest against the interference 
with the freedom of teaching, 

But “reforming” the educational 
agencies did not make General Bobri- 
koff forget the rural population. Rus- 
sian agents, in the guise of pedlers, 
swarm among them, carefully avoiding 
the landed peasants. They approach the 
landless, and tell them how great will be 
to them the advantages of the “ Russian 
laws.” They inform them that Russia 
will soon order all lands and other goods 
divided up among all the people, and per- 
suade them by such and other like means 
to sign all kinds of complaints against the 
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better situated ones. Then come “ ju- 
dicial” proceedings, and the man or 
woman complained of is considered ex- 
tremely lucky if he is merely ruined 
financially, and does not loose his liberty 
in the bargain. This is done in order to 
wrench the local administrations of 
towns from the Finns, and the work is 
progressing very rapidly. Intimidation, 
harassments and all sorts of petty tyran- 
nies, the ruining of one’s business, all tend 
to discourage the decent element from 
taking active part in the local administra- 
tion, and so communal government passes 
quickly into the hands of the Russians. 

That freedom of press will not be, and 
is not, tolerated by the Russian authori- 
ties is a well known fact. And they 
make no exception in Finland. Confis- 
cations, suspensions, admonition and jail- 
ings are a daily occurrence. How fre- 
quent they are is best known by the fact 
that during 1900 there were 782 distinct 
occasions where newspapers, magazines 
or pamphlets were confiscated, not to 
mention the innumerable occasions where 
the censor was satisfied to cut out mere- 
ly the offending article. The Governor 
has invested himself with the “ right ” to 
suppress any publication or to suspend 
any paper or magazine and to enforce the 
suspension until an editor who is obnox- 
ious to him is removed and another one 
more pliable put into his place. 

But it is not only the printed word that 
is the object of great attention on the part 
of the Russian authorities. The spoken 
word is also under its close guardian- 
ship. Public meetings dealing with po- 
litical affairs are forbidden, discussions 
of the Government policy must be held 
in secret, and since November the 24th, 
1900, even scientific meetings are subject 
to the pleasure of the Governor. The or- 
der for this is the outcome of the great 
ovations Professor Von Mechelin re- 
ceived on that day on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his connec- 
tion with Helsingfors University. Von 
Mechelin is a patriot, and students, pro- 
fessors and the population alike united 
in honoring him. 

A few words as to the effects of all 
this on Finnish literature. Political con- 
ditions have made the writers despond- 
ent and gloomy, and the oppressive cen- 
sorship adds to the pessimism with which 
they are all imbued at the present time. 
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But the most unfortunate thing in all this 
dreary business is the fact that the con- 
ditions make rascals out of good and able 
men. When men like Senator Yrojo 
ixoskienen become traitors to their own 
country and lend themselves to be the 
tools of oppression, then indeed we can 
readily see why despair fills the hearts of 
those who have the welfare of their coun- 
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try in their minds. When men like Dr. 
Axel Lille, Eero s:rokko or Nonni Zil- 
liams are openly insulted, and can get 
no redress simply because they refuse to 
toady to Russian autocracy, then indeed 
we may well take it as accepted fact that 
“ Finland is only a geographical concep- 
tion.” 
New York City. 


Negro American Dhialects 
B, Annie Weston Whitney 


T is unfortunate that in this age of 
scientific investigation so little at- 
tention has been paid to the study 

of our negro American dialects. Not 


only are they of importance to the phi- 
lologist ; they have their value historical- 
ly, socially and politically. 

It is again unfortunate that the op- 
portunity for study will soon be gone, 


for they have left no graven tablets, few 
written records, and are fast fading 
from the memory of man. 

Comparatively few of these dialects 
have found their way into print, partly 
owing to the difficulty of reproducing 
them phonetically, but largely to the fact 
that if so reproduced, they would be 
perfectly unintelligible to the great mass 
of the reading public. This has been a 
strong factor in strengthening many er- 
roneous impressions that have gone 
abroad, not only regarding the dialects 
themselves, but the influence they have 
had on the language of the Southern 
white man. 

Until quite recently it was the general 
belief, outside the slave States, that 
negro dialect was the same throughout 
the South. Again, any peculiarity of 
speech among educated whites at the 
South is still currently believed to be 
due to contact with the negro, especially 
in early life. In many instances this is 
simply the old question of the mote and 
the beam. These two impressions are all 
with which we propose to deal in this 
paper. 

Some six or seven years ago a Louisi- 


ana woman went North and read in what 
she chose to call “ Plantation Dialect.” 
It was a revelation to those who heard 
her. Even now it is not generally known 
that in some parts of the South, “ befo’ 
de wah,” every large plantation had its 
own individual dialect. So distinct were 
these that a planter, by engaging a negro 
in conversation, could tell at once who 
was his owner, or, as he would be likely 
to express it, whether he belonged to 
Poshee, Indian Field, Woodlawn, Sara- 
cen’s, Mexico, etc., these being the names 
of some of the plantations where the dia- 
lects were distinct. 

The negro dialect with which the world 
is most familiar is that of Uncle Remus. 
The South Carolinian says Uncle Remus 
is so stupid he cannot read it. In the 
first place he says “the dialect is all 
wrong,” and then, “he never tells the 
whole of the story;” then, “our old 
Maumas would act it all out so that we 
could see Bra’ Rabbit or Bra’ Fox run 
right before us.” 

In his introduction to Uncle Remus, 
Joel Chandler Harris notes the fact that 
the dialect on the rice plantations differs 
somewhat from that which he uses, and 
gives some examples; but as the dialects 
vary, so do the animal tales themselves, 
becoming very elaborate in other States. 

The Virginia dialect, with which the 
reading public has grown familiar, be- 
longs to but one part of the State. The 
eastern and western parts furnish dif- 
erent dialects. In some parts of Georgia 
it was not uncommon for the negro to 
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have two dialects; one for his own race, 
the other for the white. 
Here are a few specimens of negro 


dialect that may be of interest. 


The 


first is pure African taken from the story 
of Cinderella in Heli Chatelain’s “ Folk 


Tales of Angola: ” 


‘She knocks a box on 
the ground ; out come sol- 
diers ; out comes a car- 
riage ; out come two slave 
gir S; out comes a band, 

ga Maria enters the car- 
riage the (band of) music 
behind; they go up to 
church,” 


* Uvunda kalubunga 
boxi; mu iza masoladi; 
mu iza kaluaji; mu iza 
akama kiiadi; mu _ iza 
mujika: Nga Madia u di 
longa mu kaluaji; mujika 

irna — kati mu nge- 
leja.” 


The next specimen is negro French, 


in which there is no distinction of gender, 
la being always singular and ye plural, 
with other corresponding peculiarities. 
The sentence chosen is from Alcée 
Fortier’s “ Louisiana Folk Tales: ” 


“There was once a “Yavé inne fois inne 
oung girl who had a_ jene fille qui té gagnin 
over. It wasafine young inne l’amoureux cété inne 
man, a Pe aed but the bel 
father did not want him 
to court his daughter.” 


jene nomme inne 
prince, mé papa li té pas 
oulé jene nomme té fé 
l'amour.” 

The Sea Islander says: 

**Coom bwoy see coo in de w-a-a-k.”’ 
‘*Come boy see the cow in the walk.”’ 

An old nurse in South Carolina used 
to say: 

55 Coom Mass Henry, coom, let’s tak light and go pin 
a Master Henry, come, let’s take a light and 
go up stairs.” 

A writer in a recent number of one 
of our periodicals has denounced in un- 
qualified terms the use of “ob” for of, 
“bery” for very, “dis and dat,” 
‘ brack,” etc., by writers of negro dialect. 
Not only are they all common ex- 
pressions, but we find “bittle” for 
victuals, and dis and dat are contracted, 
as, for example, “ Enty da so?” Isn’t 
that so? 

The dialects on the Sea Islands and on 
some parts of the coast of South Carolina 
are so unintelligible that it is necessary 
to have interpreters in the Charleston 
courts. These people have lived more 
to themselves and have been brought in 
contact less with the whites than others, 
and we find their dialect purer African. 
Some are still living there who came 
over in the last slave ship. 

In view of the fact that there are so 
many dialects and that the Southerner 
was brought up largely by and among 
people using them, it might seem strange 
not to find many genuine negro ex- 


pressions in use among the whites. Do 
we find them? 

Judging from a magazine article pub- 
lished some time since, entitled “ Sat- 
urated with Dialect,” it would seem as 
tho no good thing in language could 
come from those living surrounded by 
dialects. The article was an attempt 
to denounce and ridicule the dialect 
story and professed to be the experience 
of a mother and son who had been read- 
ing a current number of one of our peri- 
odicals in which there were three dialect 
stories. They represented distinct types, 
and yet the readers find themselves ad- 
dressing each other as “ we-uns” and 
“you-uns,” a thing the negro would 
scorn to do, tho he hear it continually. 

The negro looks down on the “ po’ 
white trash” or “ po’ buckra,” as he 
calls him, “ buckra ” being pure African 
for white man. This includes the poor 
mountaineer, the sandhiller, the cracker, 
the clay-eater, etc. He lives better, 
dresses better and considers himself bet- 
ter educated than they, and does not 
imitate those on whom he looks down. 

“ Po’ buckra and dog run de same 
way,” expresses his feelings of contempt 
for these people. 

On the contrary, the po’ buckra of the 
Carolinas, when brought in contact with 
the negro, looks up to him as a superior 
being, “ Maams” and “ Misters” and 
“Sirs” him and copies portions of his 
language. 

-This is interesting and valuable in 
helping to prove that real dialect is never 
formed by those of a higher education 
taking from those of a lower. If not the 
reverse of this, it is almost certain to 
prove a conservative survival. 

Carelessness of speech causes vulgar- 
isms in language, and we find every- 
where, among the most cultivated peo- 
ple, provincialisms, or colloqualisms and 
idioms. These are distinct from real 
dialect. 

The educated or cultured man, in tak- 
ing words from others, copies them 
exact, while the unlettered one mispro- 
nounces and perverts the use of words 
he takes into his vocabulary. The 
Charlestonian, for instance, will invite a 
friend to eat “cooter” with him, 
“cooter” being pure African for terra- . 
pin. The negro will ask for “ sassafac ” 
tea, 
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A negro boy was in the habit of giving 
his name as “ Nedicudinezza Beltike- 
dishazza Sham Ham Jafac Maxwell 
Brown,” mispronouncing nearly every 
word. 

The sound of words has a great at- 
traction for the negro, and he uses them 
regardless of their meaning. 

A negro woman was with difficulty 
prevented from naming her child “ Cruci- 
fix,” the sound of the word attracting 
her. 

A negro preacher in a sermon declared 
emphatically: - 

“T comes not to contaminate any other 
sect ’—repeated still more emphatically 
—‘“T comes not to contaminate any other 
sect, I comes to exhonorate your minds.” 

The peculiar adaptation of words is 
illustrated by the following incident: 

A Northern woman calling on a friend 
in Georgia soon after the war, was very 
much puzzled by being asked at the door 
for her “trimmins.” The servant re- 
fused to admit her without them, saying 
decidedly that the mistress wanted her 
“trimmins.” The lady at last became 
indignant, but the friend on whom she 
wished to call fortunately appeared and 
told her that the servant was only asking 
for her name. Before the war, she ex- 
plained, the negroes there had no sur- 
names, being known only by their given 
names, often with some personal pe- 
culiarity added, to distinguish them 
from others of the same name. After the 
war they were obliged to give them- 
selves surnames, and these they called 
their “ trimmins.” 

Where then, might be asked, does the 
Southerner get what are called his pe- 
culiarities of speech, so strangely like 
some of the negro dialects? 

When our colonists came to this coun- 
try they brought with them what was 
then a wealth of literature or written 
language, almost entirely classic. This 
soon became the language of the country, 
and through it many words and ex- 
pressions that have been dropped in the 
mother country have been retained here, 
noticeably by the conservative Southern- 
er. From him the negro formed his 
dialect and being, in turn, more con- 
servative than his master, has retained 
longer the older forms of speech. 

In the early days of the Virginia colony 
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the field negro worked side by side with 
the bondsmen, who far outnumbered 
him, and from them took many words 
and phrases that have simplified his 
dialect, as it were, making it more in- 
telligible to the outsider than many of the 
others. 

A few instances will serve to give 
some idea of this conservatism: 

“Obleeged” was perfectly correct 
fifty years ago. 

“Haunts” for ghosts, called “Harnts” 
by the negro, is Shakespearean. 

The double comparative and double 
superlative, for which the negro shows 
such fondness, is classic: 


‘* More sharper than your words.’’—Henry V. 
“ The most unkindest cut of all.”"—Hamilet. 
‘**Most boldest’? and ‘‘ Most unkindest.” — Julius 
Coesar. 
‘*Most heaviest.”—Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
‘** The sun has rose.’ —Swift. 
‘* Jes’ holp ter empty dat bar’l ’—Negro. 
‘* He holp the Heavens to rain.” — Xing Lear. 
‘*Gimme dat handkercher.”— Negro. 
“*T knit my handgercher about her brows.”—As You 


ike It. 

“Hit” for ‘it’ is old Anglo-Saxon. 

‘* Dat’s de ruination er de chile.”’"— Nearo. 

* T will ruinate my father’s house.’’"—Henry V. 

‘* Bless dat ’oman !**—Negro. : 

‘**°Oman, forbear.” —Me Wives of Windsor. 

* Treck’n yer mought.”’— Negro. 

** Within the postern stood Agantes stout 
To rescue her if ill mote her betide.”” 

—Translation of Tasso. 

“* Moe ” for more.—Sixteenth Century. 

os ape of things.” —Old English. 

“Writ” and ** wrote” for “ written.’’—Old English. 
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“Axe” for “ask” was used by old 
writers from Chaucer down. 

The word “ tote ” has been more writ- 
ten about than any other Southern word, 
opinions being divided as to whether it 
is of English or African origin. The 
Dialect Society claims that there is no 
trace of it in New England, but those 
who have lived there say that it belongs 
to the dialect with which they are fa- 
miliar; and there are variations of the 
word still in use there. It is a word in 
common use among the poor whites at 
the South, where there has been no con- 
tact with the negro. It is nouns, not 
verbs, that come into our language from 
Africa. 

A charade written in the early part 
of this century is interesting here, as 
showing the use and misuse of words: 
Sparrow 


TA88 
Sparrow-grass 


“ ¥ first is a little thing vot hops 
y second brings us good hay crops 
My whole I eats with mutton chops.” 
—Vulgarly called ** Asparagus.” 


BattimoreE, Mp. 


(Concluded next week.) 





How Victor Emanuel III Was Educated 


By Salvatore Cortesi 


HE present King of Italy, Victor 
Emanuel III, came to the throne 
so suddenly and so many years 

before such an event could possibly be 
expected, that he was a totally unknown 
quantity to his subjects. As Crown 
Prince he was seldom absent from 


Naples, and kept studiously out of poli- 
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THE KING OF ITALY, 
At the Age of 13 


tics, so that no one knew his opinions 
or predilections. 

Deputy Luigi Morandi, a most dis- 
tinguished scholar, was his tutor for five 
years in Italian, and in all the branches 
of study which the royal scholar had 
naturally to undertake in that language. 
He has just brought out a book on the 
life of his pupil, from his twelfth to his 
seventeenth year, in which he says: 

“The King at the time of his accession was 
still so little known by the Italians that the ma- 
jority of them were most pleasantly surprised 


at the first manifestations of his cleverness, 
culture and character.” 
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The young Prince’s education, indeed, 
his whole life, was under the full control 
of a Governor, Colonel Osio, who chose 
his instructors, regulated his studies, his 
habits, play, and, without exaggeration, 
his sleeping and waking hours. The 
young Prince was obliged to go to bed 
and rise at a certain time even if the 
heavens fell. Colonel Osio, altho a 
young man, was already distinguished. 
He had fought in the campaigns of 1859- 
60 and 66; had followed the English ex- 
pedition against King Theodore of 
Abyssinia; had been Italian Military At- 
taché at Berlin, and was, when Gov- 
ernor of the Prince, a member of the 
General Staff. 

The Colonel chose Professor Morandi 
to be the Prince’s general instructor in 
the following way. He was called to 
the Colonel, and he thus describes the 
interview : 

“ After half a dozen words of compliment 
Colonel Osio asked if I were disposed to ac- 
cept the charge which their Majesties proposed 
to confide to me, and if I were ready to begin 
the lessons at once. ‘ Yes,’ I replied. ‘ To- 
morrow?’ ‘Even to-morrow.’ ‘ Well, if 
you receive the order from their Majesties, 
you will commence to-morrow morning at 
seven, the lessons to last one hour.’ The or- 
der came, so the morning of November 22d, 
1881, a little after six I was on my way to the 
Quirinal Palace, the streets being almost de- 
serted and quite dark, to give my first lesson 
to the future King of Italy. The Colonel gave 
his instructions thus: ‘ Treat the Prince as any 
other pupil; use no indulgence or inopportune 
politeness even in the smallest things; if, for 
example, during the lesson you need some- 
thing, he, not you, must rise and get it, or if 
a book falls, he must be the one to pick it up; 
profit by his amour propre, which is great; 
make him firmly and always devote himself to 
his duty.’ As for myself the Colonel left me 
in no doubt that if I did not do my duty I 
would be ‘treated with little compliment, too 
high interests being at stake.” 

It is a rather pitiful picture we sec 
of the little Prince, in delicate health, and 
with an unusual love of fun and bright 
cheerful talk, obliged to rise at six every 
morning—no excuse whatever being al- 
lowed—jump shivering into a cold bath, 
and afterward take alone what must 
have been a cheerless breakfast, as very 
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often even his lessons began by candle- 
light. If by chance he indulged himself 
and remained a minute or two longer in 
bed and found himself short of time, it 
was his breakfast which was sacrificed, 
not his bath. Besides the lessons with 
Professor Morandi, he had English and 
French, riding, military and gymnastic 
exercises, fencing, music and painting, 
even his holidays not being left free, as 
he was required to write essays on what 
he saw and did, sending them for in- 
spection to his masters, “ poisoning my 
pleasure in everything,’ as he himself 
pathetically confessed. 

Professor Morandi was equally under 
this iron rule. One morning, arriving 
late, as the streets were perfect rivers 
from the violence of the rain, and at 
that early hour not a cab being in the 
streets, he entered the schoolroom hur- 
riedly, taking out the books from the 
book-case as he passed to save time. He 
found Colonel Osio and the Prince wait- 
ing for him, and the former, as the Pro- 
fessor put the books on the table, coolly 
picked them up, restoring them to their 
place, dryly intimating that it was the 
duty of His Royal Highness to prepare 
them. As surely as the clock struck 
eight—more surely, for the clock might 
fail, but the Colonel never—the tramp, 
tramp, of his military boots, and the 
click, click, of his spurs, were heard on 
the stair and the door opened on the last 
stroke. 

However, Thursday and Sunday, and 
great féte days of the Church, were free, 
not from work, but from studies; but 
even then the present King rose at six 
—as he does to this day—but had the 
supreme pleasure of lunching and din- 
ing with the King and Queen, who were 
as delighted as he was, while on school 
days he ate with the stern Colonel. Of 
consecutive holidays he had three months 
in the summer, but at Christmas and 
New Year’s only one day, and af Easter 
none at all. What would some of our 
American boys say at such a curtailing 
of their “rights?” Of course many 
occasions for breaking the rules occurred, 
such as invitations, birthdays, ceremo- 
nies, etc., but the Queen invariably re- 
plied ‘“ We will see what the Colonel 
says,” and the Colonel almost as invaria- 
bly said “ No.” Exceptions were some- 
times made in the case of the theater, 
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which, fortunately for our little hero, 
was considered educative, and many 
gloriously happy hours he spent there 
oblivious to all except the stage. 

Professor Morandi, while commenting 
upon this severity, says: 

“ Born perfect but not robust, the wise sys- 

tem of the Queen from his babyhood made him 
at twelve a healthy boy with great equilibrium 
of character. The firm discipline of the af- 
ter years made him a man capable of support- 
ing with ease the greatest mental and physical 
fatigue. During the five years of my instruc- 
tion he was only absent twice for reasons of 
health, and then only for a few days. When 
not yet fourteen, at the great maneuvers, he 
stayed from 8 a. M. to 3 P. M. without eat- 
ing, having only drunk a cup of coffee in the 
train, after riding a considerable distance by 
the carriage of his mother.” 
He was subject to severe colds in the 
head, but not the least notice was taken 
of them. One morning it was pouring. 
as it only can in Rome, and as the Prince 
had a worse cold than usual, Professor 
Morandi suggested to Colonel Osio 
that perhaps, for once, the ride on horse- 
back had better be put off. “And if 
there were a war, would the Prince not 
mount because he had a cold?” was the 
response. The doctor, who was ap- 
proaching and heard the conversation, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah! it is no use reasoning 
with these soldiers.” 

The Professor declares that the Prince 
had an exceedingly quick intelligence 
and a most retentive memory, but the 
fault of quickly tiring of all subjects. 
His greatest delight was to interrupt 
with questions or remarks and anecdotes, 
which latter were often so amusing that 
the Professor had to struggle with him- 
self to put a stop to them (one supposes 
that he had the shadow of the grim 
Colonel over him), but stop them he did. 
However, one day the Prince was too 
quick for him and recounted the follow- 
ing: King Charles Albert (his great- 
grandfather) wrote a comedy which he 
gave to a gentleman of his court, with- 
out mentioning who the author was, ask- 
ing him to read it that evening to his 
friends. The following morning the 
King asked one of his generals whom 
he knew to have been there how he had 
passed his evening. “Oh! your 
Majesty, mortally bored,” and one can 
imagine the rest. After a few days the 
general received a cane as a present from 
Charles Albert, on the silver head of 
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which were engraved the words: “To 
Gen. from Charles Albert, unhappy 
poet.” ; 

Queen Margherita took great interest 
in her son’s studies, and they began Latin 
at the same time. It seems that the 
Queen made the greatest progress; 
“but,” said the Prince, to excuse him- 
self, ‘‘ I have to study lots of things, and 
she has nothing else to do.” One day 
when the King was kept very late with 
the Ministers and the Queen and Prince 
were waiting for him before going to 
lunch, the latter was so hungry that he 
simply could not endure it any longer 
and told his mother so, who to comfort 
him took down Dante and opening it 
at the canto of Count Ugolino, said: 
“Read here and your hunger will pass.” 
Rather cold comfort we would say in 
these days, and I am afraid the little 
Prince thought so too. 

Of course there was never corporal 
punishment, but as far as I can under- 
stand, the tongue of the Colonel was 
worse than any birch, and was applied 
for carelessness in his lessons, and, what 
was worse, before other people. One 
day for some fault he made use of a few 
trenchant sentences ending thus: “ And 
remember that the son of a king, or the 
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son of a shoemaker, when he is a donkey, 
is a donkey.” The salutary effects of 
these storms would last for a long time 
and then another would come, but as 
time went they became more and more 
infrequent. 

Before closing I want to add an anec- 
dote for which Professor Morandi is 
not responsible, but which is told in 
Rome. One day the Prince had offended 
the Colonel more direfully than usual, 
and he, turning upon him savagely, cried 
before several people, “If I were the 
King I would cut off your head.” To 
which the Prince, for once stung into a 
reply, retorted, “ And when I am King I 
will cut off yours.” History does not 
relate what his punishment was, but it 
must have been something quite awful. 

Professor Morandi is of the opinion 
that this almost cruel régime was the 
making of the present King, both morally 
and physically, having transformed him 
into a comparatively strong man, and 
one of great coolness, self control and 
moral equilibrium. 

There are two questions which one 
is curious to have answered: “ Does 
King Victor Emanuel love Colonel (now 
General) Osio, and will he choose a like 
system for his own children?” 

Romg, Itaty. 


The Ribionis Forest 


L. Bates 


By George 


HE inexhaustible wonder of this 
country is the forest. It never 
grows familiar. 

The forest is not a region apart, but 
extends everywhere without a break, ex- 
cept where it has been cleared by man 
for his gardens and villages, or cleft by 
a river too wide for it to meet and close 
over from the two banks. This part of 
our planet has a double surface—the 
real, solid one underneath, and the leafy 
one above. Men traverse the solid sur- 
face as if by tunnels in a subterranean 
region. Paths run from village to vil- 
lage under the forest, like those of 
meadow mice under the grass. 

Mankind is limited to the real earth’s 


surface, and can have only distant 
knowledge of the world in the tree-tops. 
That is mostly out of his sight. But 
the traveler marching along the forest 
path often sees and hears things to re- 
mind him of this upper world apart. He 
hears the screams of parrots invisible 
overhead, hunting in the tree-tops for 
fruits that he cannot see from below. 
He hears a confusion of rushing sounds 
like the arrival and departure of trains 
at a metropolitan station, and learns at 
length that it is made by the long, loose- 
ly plumed wings of hornbills, flying from 
tree to tree as they feed. Here and 
there the path is whitened by petals fallen 
from somewhere above. It is useless to 
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try to tell which tree or vine in the tangle 
has borne them. Where a big tree has 
fallen, carrying with it all its dependent 
vines and connected smaller trees, a rift 
is made. Here the eyes, adjusted to the 
sub-silvan twilight, are dazzled by a 
flood of sunshine. On the limbs of the 
fallen tree are seen growing and blossom- 
ing pendent orchids and other air-plants, 
specimens from the flora of the upper 
region. One seldom sees a bird’s nest 
in this country; the birds have their 
homes in the world above man’s view. 

While man sees this upper world at 
a distance, or not at all, his nearest ani- 
mal relations can not only reach it, but are 
at home in it. One may hear the cries 
of monkeys above him, and the rustling 
of the ‘branches as they scamper away 
from tree-top to tree-top, faster than he 
can follow on the ground. But to catch 
a glimpse of them is not so easy. One 
may, perhaps, be shown by a native guide 
some leafy bed in the branches above 
and be told that chimpanzees have slept 
there. 

Nor are monkeys and lemurs the only 
arboreal animals. The forest is a para- 
dise for squirrels, of which there are 
eight or nine species, of all colors and 
sizes, down to the little pigmy squirrel, 
the size of your thumb. Besides, there 
is a whole peculiar family of. scale tail 
flying squirrels, with a sort of hob-nails 
on the under side of the tail, to help them 
climb or jump. The cats, from the 
leopard down, climb trees. The awk- 
ward coney manages in some way to as- 
cend hollow or slanting trees, and his 
evening and morning cry is heard from 
the upper region, tho he comes down to 
the lower to feed. Even snakes are seen 
as often overhead as on the ground. 

Except where the path goes, the under 
world is not much more accessible than 
the upper, at least to the white man, who 
doesn’t know how to twist in and out 
among thorny vines. The little ante- 
lopes, the wild hog and the porcupine 
can slip about in the universal thicket, 
and the elephant crashes through .it, up- 
rooting a sapling here and there, and 
leaving a broad path behind him. But 
these animals are seldom seen or heard. 
In general there is lonely silence below 
the forest. 

It is gloomy and dark on this lower 
deck of the tropical world. The sun- 
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shine, birds and flowers are mostly far 
overhead. But one sometimes meets de- 
lightful surprises, for there is beauty 
even here. Several kinds of trees and 
shrubs have a way of putting forth blos- 
soms right out of the trunk. There are 
flowers set right on the damp, black bark, 
as yellow as Dakota sunflowers—so flam- 
ing that they seem to light up the gloom. 
Again, at the right season, one may find 
clusters of blood-red fruit, growing low 
down on the trunks of trees. But these 
bits of brightness are only occasional. 
For the most part all is black, damp and 
decaying. 

The loneliness of the forest is oppress- 
ive. After a half-day’s tramp between 
two settlements there is no more wel- 
come sight than a garden clearing, show- 
ing that human habitations are not far 
off. Then the two rows of smoky tum- 
ble-down huts with the yellow clay street 
between that form the village are a 
gladdening view, for they are the dwell- 
ings of one’s own kind. 

The sense of the omnipresence of the 
forest appears in the speech of the men 
who inhabit it. To go astray, or aside, 
in the Fang language, is to go “ into the 
forest.” To throw a thing away is to 
throw it “ a-forest.” To arrive at a 
place is to “come out” or “emerge,” 
while to set forth from a place is to “ en- 
ter.” It is not necessary to add what is 
entered or come out from. 

As evident in the character of the peo- 
ple is an inborn revulsion against the 
loneliness of the forest. The ideal vil- 
lage, to them, is perfectly cleared of 
vegetation. Shade trees have no attrac- 
tions for them. To travel alone, and 
especially to sleep alone, in the forest is 
a hardship, not so much on account of 
any danger as on account of the loneli- 
ness. A favorite name for a village 
means “ Noise-of-People.” The hubbub 
of talking and singing and drumming 
in the village street is dear to the heart 
of a Fang, for in it he forgets the great 
black forest. 

Only the Dwarf tribe, occasionally met 
with in this country, seem to be entirely 
reconciled to the forest. Only they are 
content to live in booths of leaves, hunt- 
ing the game of the forest depths with 
an hereditary keenness that is almost in- 
stinct. 

Beniro, Conco FRANCAIS. 
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Grant Allen* 


A BloGRAPHY of the type George Eliot 
expressed a wish for,—a book freed from 
all trivialities and giving the essential 
records and lessons of a man’s life,—such 
is this biographical memoir by Edward 
Clodd. The author is admirably fitted 
for his task. He was an intimate friend 
of Allen’s; his tastes, his beliefs, his aims 
are similar to those which characterized 
the dead naturalist; and finally his life- 
work, like Allen’s, has been devoted to 
the serious popularization of science. 
The note of friendship is repeatedly em- 
phasized, nowhere more touchingly than 
in this adaptation of the lines of Calli- 
machus: 


‘““ They told me, Heracleitus, they told me you 
were dead; 

They brought me bitter news to hear, and 

bitter tears to shed; 

I wept as I remembered how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking, and sent 

him down the sky.” 

A various strain of Celtic blood was in 
Allen’s veins, for he came of Scotch, Irish 
and French stock. Born in Canada, his 
school days were passed in his native 
place, then in New Haven, Conn., in 
Dieppe, France, and in Birmingham, 
England. In his twentieth year he ma- 
triculated at Merton College, Oxford, 
and after winning several prizes, re- 
ceived his degree of B. A. in 1871, at the 
age of 23. His passion for science was 
an early growth, and well-nigh as early 
was the beginning of his interest in so- 
cial questions. His first—and one might 
say his only—model was Herbert Spen- 
cer. A deep reverence for the great evo- 
lutionist continued till the end, even tho 
the pupil diverged widely from the mas- 
ter’s socio-political teachings, and came 
to a qualified acceptance of Socialism. 

Allen’s first appearance in print was as 
the author of a poem; he followed this 
with an article on Communism, and with 
a short story of American life. His 
strong bent toward science, however, 
dominated him, and during his four 
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years’ service (1872-1876) at the Gov- 
ernment College in Spanish Town, Ja- 
maica, he was busily preparing the 
groundwork for the long series of nat- 
uralistic essays and sketches which he 
afterward produced. The first years af- 
ter his return to England bear a close re- 
semblance to those of Huxley on his re- 
turn from the “ Rattlesnake” voyage— 
years of hard work, of heart-breaking dis- 
couragements, of keen privation. 

It was about 1880 that his real story- 
writing period began. A scientific ar- 
ticle on ghosts, composed, for the better 
development of his: theme in narrative 
form, had been sent to the editor of Bel- 
gravia. Not only was it accepted, but a 
request was made for “another story.” 
The new and more promising means of a 
livelihood thus opened to him met with a 
prompt response, and he turned with un- 
flagging energy to the writing of fiction. 
It was a step the necessity for which he 
always lamented. Science was his pas- 
sion, but science could not be made to 
pay; there was “ Nellie and the boy ” to 
provide for, and for their sake he made 
what must have been for him an heroic 
sacrifice. 

Allen’s scientific work has been un- 
duly depreciated. One critic of the cock- 
stire species once went so far as to refer 
to it as “occasionally accurate.” It is 
with pardonable indignation that Mr. 
Clodd meets this charge. If the testi- 
mony brought forward from such au- 
thorities as Huxley, Darwin, Spencer 
and Wallace speaks for anything, a high 
measure of merit must attach to Allen’s 
work. 


“T have no fault to find,” writes Huxley, on 
the appearance of ‘ Vignettes from Nature, 
“on the score of accuracy wherever I have 
dipped or rambled through your book; on the 
contrary, I find much to admire in the way 
you conjoin precision with popularity—a very 
difficult art.” : 

“T have this minute read the last word of 
‘The Evolutionist at Large,’” writes Darwin, 
“and I hope that you will not think me 
troublesome if [ tell you how much the whole 
has pleased me.” 


Spencer’s letters are almost laudatory in 
tone, and Wallace, while frequently dif- 
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fering from Allen in particular conclu- 
sions, rarely neglects to praise. ‘ I need 
not wish your book [‘ The Color Sense ’| 
success,” he writes, ‘‘ for it is sure to be 
successful, as it well deserves to be.” 
Such tributes are a sufficient answer, 
says Mr. Clodd, 


“to some critics who, let it be hoped, through 
imperfect acquaintance with his work, accord 
him no higher level than that of a skillful 
scientific middleman. That his modesty 
claimed only this as his function is the greater 
warrant for crediting him with the independ- 
ent collection of facts whose value was recog- 
nized by the founders of the doctrine of 
evolution.” 


Allen’s personality was winsome; his 
vivacity, his sincerity, his learning, his 
keenness of observation, his warmth of 
heart were fused in a charm of manner 
which touched all who knew him. His 
biographer asserts warmly that “a more 
lovable, considerate, true and sympathetic 
friend there could not be.” In like man- 
ner Prof. York Powell speaks of him as 
“ one of the best and truest friends a man 
could have,” and remarks that his won- 
derful faculty of making new friends 
never led to the least estrangement from 
the old. And finally there is this tribute 


from Mr. Andrew Lang: 


“As one born to differ from Mr. Allen in 
almost every conceivable point, I never could 
irritate him by opposition, and this I am anx- 
ious to record as a proof of the wonderful 
sweetness of his nature.” 


& 


Later Books on South Africa * 


Tue South African flood continues. 
There are a number of correspondents 
yet to hear from; and after all these 
have published their testimony there is 
likely to roll in a tide of volumes on the 
settlement of the war. The interested 
part of the public can therefore assure 
itself of a plentiful supply, for months 
ahead, of printed matter on the vexatious 
problem of the Briton and the Boer. 

_Mr. Hales, we are sorry to say, is ad- 
dicted to the vice of “fine writing.” 
When he mounts into tragics the result 
is generally painful; and his frequent at- 


*Campaicn Pictures oF THE War IN SouiH AFRICA. 
By A. G. Hales. New York: Cassell & Co. $1.50. 
BLUE SHIRT AND Kuakt. By James F. J. Archibald. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. $r.50. 

Tue Great War Trek. By James Barnes. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

THe SETTLEMENT AFTER THE WAR IN SouTH AFRICA. 


& M. J. Farrelly, LL.D. New York: The Macmillan 
+ $1.50, 
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‘tempts at pathos are indeed pathetic. 


There is a great deal in the book about 
Mr. Hales; he confesses that he had 
longed for twenty years for a chance to 
show what he could do, and it is evident 
that he has made strenuous use of his 
franchise—the correspondent’s job given 
him by Sir John Robinson, of the Lon- 
don Daily News. Yet, despite glaring 
defects of tone and manner, there is much 
of interest and value in-his work. He is 
a careful observer, his descriptions are 
often vivid, and he strives for impartial 
narration, except of course, where his be- 
loved fellow Australians are concerned. 
He pays high tribute to the Boers for 
their considerate treatment of him when 
a prisoner, for their bravery, courage and 
endurance. He admits, however, that in 
their camp-life they indicated no notion 
of sanitation, and believes that had the 
season been wet fever would have well- 
nigh destroyed their armies. His criti- 
cism of the British War Office is severe, 
and still more caustic is his treatment of 
the average British officer. “I have 
seen,” he says, ‘‘ mere lads in this country 
leading men into action, who, in point of 
brains, were not fit to lead a mule to 
water, and others who, in.regard to man- 
ners, were scarcely fit to follow the mule.” 

Mr. Archibald has given us a valuable 
book. It is a record of close observa- 
tions on the relative merits of the British 
and American armies. The personnel of 
the regulars at Santiago impressed him 
as superlatively good, far superior to that 
of the average British regiments. The 
English recruit, in times of peace, is 
drawn from “the offscourings of the 
streets,” as Colonel Douglas, of the Royal 
Service, declared in 1899. The drill- 
sergeant “ whips him into shape” after 
some months’ training, but he is always 
lacking in some of the more useful char- 
acteristics of the American soldier. He 
has little initiative, and generally a low 
order of intelligence. Eighteen per cent. 
of these recruits are utterly illiterate, and 
only forty-five in 1,000 are fairly edu- 
cated. They are rarely or never taught 
the self-reliance and variety of resource 
drilled into the American soldier; they 
cannot intrench themselves, except by the 
aid of the engineers; they are not taught 
to make use of temporary protections, 
such as trees, rocks and hillocks, nor to 
charge by rushes, nor to act independent- 
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ly of immediate command. They are 
brave enough when led, but the leader- 
ship is often of the most wofully incom- 
petent character. The equipment of the 
British infantry is amazingly unpractical, 
heavy and cumbersome. The cavalry 
equipment is heavier, worse slung and 
far less useful than that used in the Amer- 
ican service. That for an American 
trooper weighs 98 pounds, including car- 
bine and saber ; that for an English troop- 
er weighs from 50 to 60 pounds more. 
The willingness of the British soldiers to 
surrender, when surrounded, and their 
unwillingness to escape, when prisoners, 
strike Mr. Archibald with wonder, so 
great is the contrast shown by American 
troops under like conditions. The treat- 
ment of the British dead appeals to him 
as brutal; they are buried hurriedly, and 
with no thought of removal to their na- 
tive shores; often in unmarked graves 
and with scant ceremony. The author 
repeatedly comments on the arrogance 
and incompetence of the British officers, 
and quctes, with qualified approval, Mr. 
Hales’s description of them as men “ with 
their eye-glasses, their lisps, their hee- 
haw manners, their cigarets, their drawl- 
ing speech, their offensive arrogance, 
their astonishing ignorance, their su- 
percilious condescensions, their worship 
of dress, their love of luxury, their ap- 
palling incompetence.” 

Mr. Barnes’s book is an excellent ex- 
ample of the personal narrative, the re- 


counting of a connected series of scenes - 


and episodes. The descriptions are 
graphic, the style throughout is simple 
and direct. He agrees with the other 
correspondents that Tommy Atkins is a 
courageous fighter, and that his officers 
are too often unworthy to lead such 
fighting material. Conceding the good 
qualities of the Boers, he is also careful 
to point out their defects; for instance, 
their suspicion, bigotry and ignorance 
and their cruelty to the natives. At 
Elandsfontein, near Johannesberg, the 
Kaffir women, clapping their hands at the 
sight of Lord Roberts’s troops, “ raised 
the same cry that had met the ears of 
Sherman’s troops in the War of the Re- 
bellion: ‘ We are slaves no longer! We 
are slaves no longer!’” The author 
gives several instances of Boer duplicity 
and violation of the rules of warfare. An 
“ambulance train” at Elandsfontein was 
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found to consist of two Red Cross 
coaches and eleven trucks of coal, while 
one of the coaches contained 3,000 rounds 
of ammunition. 

Mr. Farrelly isa leading barrister of 
Cape Colony. His book is at once a rec- 
ord of the ante-bellum struggles in South 
Africa and a discussion of the principles 
of settlement of the questions at issue. 
His attitude is markedly pro-English; 
nevertheless, his manner throughout is 
temperate and scholarly, and he brings to 
the support of his position a number of 
contemporaneous letters and documents 
tending to show the existence of a wide- 
spread conspiracy among the Afrikand- 
ers to “ drive England into the sea.” He 
declares emphatically for the annexation 
of the two Boer States and for the crea- 
tion of a Crown colony, governed by an 
Imperial official, assisted by a Council 
representative of all classes of the terri- 
tory. 

Pad 


An Irish Symbolist* 


SLIGHT, even flimsy as seems this lit- 
tle book with its few hundred iines of 
blank verse thinly buttered over an as- 
tonishing quantity of paper, Mr. Yeats 
is a serious poet, and in this, his intro- 
duction to the American public, especial- 
ly entitled to serious consideration—tho 
it might well be wished that at so critical 
a juncture he or his publishers had seen 
fit, in commercial parlance, to market a 
larger output of his wares. 

For the American reader, who is gen- 
erally a person of English or “ Anglo- 
Saxon” predilections, some _ displace- 
ment of the usual point of view will be 
necessary to an appreciation of Mr. 
Yeats as an Irishman and a promoter of 
the so-called “‘ Celtic movement ” in its 
efforts for the nationalization of Irish lit- 
erature. 

It is only a few years now since Irish 
poetry left the service of politics to fol- 
low the arts. Naturally it still shows its 
youthfulness, its amateurishness in many 
ways, most gravely, we think, in a par- 
tial misapprehension of the proper object 
and function of poetry. In spite of or- 
dinary commonplace there still exists in 
our mind some question as to the inevit- 
able dependence of literature upon na- 


* THE SHADOWY Waters, By W. B, Yeats. “New York: 
Dodd, ‘Mead & Co. $1.50. 
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tionality. But at all events it would 
seem as tho a literature might be national 
without being quite so obstreperously re- 
actionary as this Celtic movement under- 
takes to be—might, that is, if it were not 
Irish, for there certainly appears in the 
temper of this movement a good deal of 
natural Celtic perversity. And whether 
or no there be such a matter as absolute 
poetry transcending the strict limits of 
territorial boundary, poetry has to-day a 
nobler mission than the recrudescence of 
an obsolete barbaric mythology. One 
may sympathize with the Irish poet’s de- 
sire to preserve his literary integrity and 
at the same time point out that the char- 
acteristic tone of English poetry, for in- 
stance, is due to other causes than a 
ceaseless harping upon the fabulous he- 
roes of a remote Germanic prime. 

In the mistake of his school Mr. Yeats 
shares, tho among his colleagues his is 
the most significant and promising fig- 
ure. Dazzled like the others by the gor- 
geous dream of a national literature, in- 
toxicated like them by the magnificent 
exuberence of his race, he has yet the 
discernment to understand that neither 
patriotism nor afflatus suffices for poetry 
—that poetry is first of all an art which 
must be learned like another. How se- 
riously he has taken his trade is evident 
from his handling of blank verse, the se- 
verest test that can be applied to any 
English “ maker,” be he Irish or Ameri- 
can. 

But Mr. Yeats is still young ; and there 
are two very grave dangers to which in 
these days every young poet is particu- 
larly exposed: the fault of mysticism and 
the fault of bookishness. It may be pre- 
sumptuous to remind so accomplished a 
craftsman that the genuine idealism, for 
which he seems to be seeking, is un- 
flinchingly concrete and simple, and that 
literature, especially a new literature, 
such as he is ambitious to found, must 
derive immediately from nature; but we 
cannot help thinking that, if he were 
thoroughly alive to the importance of 
these two cardinal truths, he would for 
one thing throw overboard the greater 
part of his symbolic baggage and would 
or another cease trying to cram essen- 
tially undramatic material into a conven- 
tional dramatic mold. At best there is 
something curiously alembicated in this 
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self-conscious attempt to found a new 
literature, but for one so engaged no mis- 
take can be more fatal than that of stor- 
ing his new wine in old bottles. 

These faults of which we have been 
speaking are all exemplified in the poem 
before us, The Shadowy Waters. By 
virtue of some incomprehensible myth- 
ical machinery it floats between wind 
and water in a blur of symbolic moon- 
light, tantalizing and elusive. In the 
midst of the fog with which the sur- 
face of the poem is covered haunts as 
delirious a company of monsters as we 
remember ever to have met in our night- 
mares ;—a red hound fleeing from a sil- 
ver arrow to the distracted harping of a 
fool, a something bearded like a goat, 
which walks on the waters and has 
strange power of speech, an animated 
musical instrument with a vivacious 
habit of striking into the dialogue of its 
own accord, and, fit fellowship for this 
apocalyptic menagerie, a crew of pirat- 
ical sea-rovers whose purposes have a 
disconcerting way of getting lost in their 
own brains before reaching ours. While 
there is a single man or woman of flesh 
and blood left in Ireland is it not pre- 
posterous that an Irish poet, anxious for 
the regeneration of his literature, should 
waste his pains trying to warm over such 
a broth as this? 

From one point of view, however, 
these follies are very hopeful and encour- 
aging; for they are not so much the af- 
fectations of a morbid self-conceit as the 
excesses of a generous spirit revolted 
with the vulgarity and commonplaceness 
of modern literature. And while we 
must still insist upon the ultimate poetic 
inadequacy of symbol and legend, yet the 
poetry of Mr. Yeats and his fellows, 
when compared with the recent work of 
men like Hauptmann and Sudermann in 
Germany and that of the symbolists and 
the new idealists in France, seems to in- 
dicate that a general reaction is setting 
in at last against naturalism and its at- 
tendant horrors. Viewed in this light 
the correspondence should be to Ireland 
a cheerful token of the vitality of its in- 
spiration. Well, too, if it might move us 
to ask ourselves why it is that this wave 
of idealism, which, yeasty as it may be, 
is making in the right direction, should 
in sweeping over Germany, France, and 
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even poor depleted Ireland, have been di- 
verted so far from the coasts of our own 


country. 
J 


English Politics in Virginia * 

Mr. ALEXANDER Brown, of Norwood 
Post Office, Nelson County, Virginia, has 
proved himself a valuable citizen by the 
historical studies he has published from 
time to time. He comes near to being 
what might be styled an original re- 
searcher in the crypts of history, and the 
cold shoulder, not of mutton, but of men, 
which is frequently turned to originators 
or innovators, has been felt by him. Re- 
ferring to a certain lying, self-glorifying 
“Generall Historie of Virginia,” com- 
posed by that swash-buckling sycophant, 
Captain John Smith, for the delectation 
of that crowned crook, James I of Eng- 
land, Mr. Brown says: “The Court 
which licensed the publication of Smith’s 
history would have burnt my books and 
imprisoned me; but, thanks to the immor- 
tal principles which inspired our found- 
ers, the advocates of John Smith could 
now only ‘roast’ my books and abuse 
me.” 


Something too much of this note of 
grievance against those misguided his- 
torical writers in the present day who are 
inclined to accept the royal estimate of 
the founders of the Virginia colony runs 
through Mr. Brown’s latest contribution 


to what is really sound history. His 
main contention is a correct one, but he 
poses rather awkwardly as a martyr in 
the sacred cause of original historical 
synthesis. As there were kings before 
Agamemnon, according to Horace, so be- 
fore Mr. Brown, of Virgina, were his- 
torical students quite convinced that 
King James was not only incapable of 
telling the truth, but would suppress 
truth, wherever he found it, because of 
his ingrained imperialistic antipathy to 
such a thing. His job of falsifying Vir- 
ginia history, nevertheless, was better 
done than most jobs of this kind. At 
least, it has lasted longer in its effects; 
but the painstaking of Mr. Brown and 
other eminently praiseworthy delvers in 
documentary evidence may be held to 
have put a quietus on the radically ques- 
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tionable “ history ” which carne down to 


us “ licensed’ from James, of malodor- 
ous, unfumigated, unfumigable memory. 

But however much of honor is due to 
Mr. Brown for his honest aim and his 
fair measure of patriotic achievement, it 
must be said in sad sincerity that his 
English Politics in Early Virgimia His- 
tory is clumsily constructed; is pitch- 
forked together in a sort of hysteron 
proteron fashion. Marred by a number 
of unnecessary iterations of statement, it 
is marred also by a lack of style and by 
several linguistic blunders and _banali- 
ties. There is likewise to be noted the 
serious temperamental error which re- 
sults in claiming too much; an error 
which in this case leads him to the gro- 
tesque vanity of gravely seeking to re- 
duce the Massachusetts colony to the po- 
sition of political imitation of the Vir- 
ginia founders, and to set the label North 
Virginia on the New England division. 
While it is undoubtedly clear that Sir 
Edwin Sandys deserves all the fame Mr. 
Brown would give him, and that many of 
Sir Edwin’s titled and untitled associates 
in the first essays at establishing the Vir- 
ginian colony were animated by some- 
thing deeper and higher than commer- 
cial motives, having the root of a wider 
political liberty in their minds, it is equal- 
ly true—and by virtue of much more evi- 
dence—that the early settlement of, Mas- 
sachusetts presented idiosyncratic fea- 
tures which entitled it to be differentiated 
very considerably in the historical mind. 
This fact does not detract from the glory 
due to Mr. Brown’s especial heroes; but 
the blinking or sinking of it does mili- 
tate against any reasonable hope Mr. 
Brown might otherwise entertain of be- 
ing accounted a highly judicial historian, 
instead of a special pleader. 

The indication of particular errors in 
literary form is not a pleasing task for 
a reviewer, but it ought to be done more 
often than it is, for the purpose of main- 
taining as high as possible the standard 
of our tongue. On page 47 he says “ the 
evidence of Bargrave’s,” for example, a 
piece of colloquial slovenliness one fre- 
quently hears; and sees, too, at times, 
even in generally impeccable writers. On 
the same page occurs the oddity “ in con- 
sort with ” for “in concert with ”—pos- 
sibly a misprint; but neither phrase was 
necessary. Mr. Brown’s vision is all 
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right. What he needs is revision—or a 


friendly editor before he rambles into 
print. 


a 


Is CuHrist INFALLIBLE AND THE 
Brece TRUE? By the Rev. Hugh M’In- 
tosh, M.A. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.00.) 
This is an attempt to tread the middle 
way between the modern theories of the 
“indefinite erroneousness ” of the Bible 
(Mr. M’Intosh’s phrase), and the doc- 
trine of an infallible Scripture. He 
pleads for the truthfulness, trustworthi- 
ness and Divine authority of all Scrip- 
ture, as originally given, in the sense God 
intended, within “the reasonable limits 
of language and literary usage.” This 
is a platform broad enough to accommo- 
date representatives of widely divergent 
theologies. For just what is the proper 
interpretation of Scripture—just what is 
the sense God intended—just what .are 
the reasonable limits of language and lit- 
erary usage—these are, after all, essen- 
tial parts of the main question. Mr. 
M’Intosh’s view of Scripture leaves room 
for “diverse and contrasted documents 
which may have been used in the com- 
position of the Hexateuch;” for the pos- 
sible composite authorship of books like 
Tsaiah and Zechariah; for the “ adapta- 
tion by editing and re-editing by other 
hands to the needs and conditions of la- 
ter times of the essentially Mosaic Book 
of Deuteronomy.” To the questions of 
his title he gives the expected answers. 
Christ is infallible, and hence the Bible 
is true within the limits suggested above. 
The claim of Scripture for itself is very 
fully and very ably presented. The criti- 
cisms of other views are thoughtful and 
keen. Indeed the book represents a vast 
amount of labor. Two defects are, how- 
ever,manifest. First,the intoleranceof the 
author for divergent opinions. His terms 
are at times abusive. He has no pa- 
tience with what he calls the * baseless 
assertion and contemptuous caricature ” 
of his opponents. They are guilty of 
* crude jejunities and crass aberrations.” 
Their works are full of “ bastard imbe- 
cility,” and .are characterized by “not 
thought, but cant.” This is unworthy of 
so good a book. The other main blem- 
ish is an inexcusable neglect of the prin- 
ciples of English composition. Many 
sentences are awkward and lumbering. 
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There are also many inelegant expres- 
sions which detract greatly from the dig- 
nity of the work. Such terms as “tall 
talk” and “ faddy societies and viewy 
persons ” ought to be cut out of the sec- 
ond edition. Still further, the names of 
no less than four of the authorities 
quoted are misspelled. An index is also 
lacking. 


THE Story oF SARAH. By M. Louise 
Forsslund. (New York: Brentano. 
$1.50.) This story depicts with insight 
and passion the heart struggles of a 
good, tho untutored, girl, who imagines 
that she loves two men at the same time 
—one who appeals to her higher nature, 
the other. to the lower. Of the many 
characters in the book, some are really 
noble. All are sharply conceived and 
live, tho a few of the minor ones should 
not be allowed the space assigned them. 
The love scenes are natural, intensely 
passionate when they should be, but 
sometimes sunny and light with humor. 
The sea plays a large part in the story, 
and not only have its sterner winter 
moods been noted with an artist’s eye, 
but they have been painted with the sure 
strokes of a powerful fancy. Unfortu- 
nately the story is clogged with details 
that might have been omitted, perhaps 
also it is too long; but notwithstanding 
patent faults, it is far better in point of 
atmosphere, conception and. style of 
execution than some others which have 
succeeded in obtaining considerable 
vogue. 

& 


THe Seconp Boox 
Olive Thorne Miller. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) “A very 
greatly increased call for nature books,” 
reports one of the largest retail book- 
sellers in the United States. “ The de- 
mand is four times that of three years 
ago.” Others report even a larger in- 
crease of demand for this class of books. 
Bird books are especially popular, and 
those dealing with entomology are not 
far behind. Among the best that we 
have seen for family use are The First 
Book of Birds, and The Second Book of 
Birds, by Olive Thorne Miller. Altho 
these are prepared for school use, we 
believe they will be even more valuable 
for the home and family—every family, 


oF Birps. By 
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indeed, in these days should constitute 
a nature school. The study of or- 
nithology and entomology, especially, 
are better carried on at a country home. 
There the object lessons are all about 
the young student, and study ceases to 
be a matter of conventional learning. 
To become intimate with birds is half 
the charm of a rural home; to cultivate 
their presence is half the. success of 
farming. Mrs. Miller has a happy art 
of dividing her birds into families, al- 
tho these families do not include, in all 
cases, even our familiar birds. The in- 
terweaving of stories and descriptions 
of bird work is excellent, and the illus- 
trations are at least good. We notice 
this especially of the Yellow Breasted 
Chat, who is slowly working his way 
northward as he finds more delightful 
home grounds. Her description of the 
catbird is just what this intellectual fel- 
low deserves. 


A PRINCESS OF THE Hits. An Ital- 
ian Romance. By Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son. (Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Company. $1.50.) A young American, 
weary of conventional society and wom- 
an’s wiles, finds simplicity with a ven- 
geance in Fiore, a peasant princess, who 
proves to have a gift for juggling with 
an indefinite number of hearts at the same 
time. When affairs have become com- 
plicated to the last degree, what seems to 
be the dénouement appears, followed by 
another and another. Just as we begin 
to doubt whether any complete revelation 
of Fiore’s complicity is possible, we ar- 
rive at what is really the whole truth. 
The story is diverting and written with 
Mrs. Harrison’s usual grace. 


& 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 
Book on the Garden. 
8vo, pp. 495. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.75.) 
There is not a better English authority on 
gardening than the author of this book, 
who is also joint editor of The Garden 
and author of the “ Century Book of Gar- 
dening.” Less for the conservatory than 
for out of doors, this volume is a delight 
for one who has any passion for cultivat- 
ing flowers or fruit. It gives thorough 
instruction in the cultivation of plants 
and shrubs and trees for ornament or 


A Hand 


By E. T. Cook.. 
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use, and the best of advice to the ama- 
teur. It is abundantly illustrated, not 
simply with wood cuts to show how gar- 
dening should be done, but also with a 
multitude of full-page half-tone pictures 
of gardens and plants. A picture like 
that of daffodils in the grass, or one of 
irises growing by the water, or scattered 
crocuses on the lawn, or Solomon’s Seal 
in a half-wild garden, primroses in a sil- 
ver birch wood, is enough to open the 
eyes of the ordinary householder to the 
possibilities of gardening. Of course, 
some allowance must be made for the dif- 
ferent conditions in this country from 
those in England, but whatever can be 
grown there can be grown here, with 
care, and much can be learned from this 
volume, which belongs to the “ Country 
Life ” library. 
ee 

NaturE BioGRAPHIES. The Lives of 
Some Everyday Butterflies, Moths, 
Grasshoppers and Flies. By Clarence 
Moores Weed. (New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50.) Mr. Weed is 
known to us as the author of “ Life His- 
tories of American Insects.” The pres- 
ent volume has appeared in the form of 
articles in the Saturday Evening Post, 


Outing and the Journa! of Education. 
The contents can be anticipated by the 
titles of some of the chapters: “The 
Making of a Butterfly,” “A Rural Im- 
postor,” “Studies of Walking-Sticks,” 
“Locust Mummies,” “ Catching Butter- 


flies with a Camera.” The style of the 
book is pleasant, and the close connec- 
tion between investigation and thinking 
is finely enforced. The book is thor- 
oughly scientific, altho its style is popu- 
lar. It is another excellent family, or 
home, book. 


The third and last volume of the 
masterly biography of Dollinger by his 


_colaborer in the Old Catholic cause, Pro- 


fessor J. Friedrich, has just been pub- 
lished by Beck, of Munich, the three 
volumes costing 38 marks. This is one 
of the most noteworthy religious bi- 
ographies of modern times, and as this 
last volume covers the period of the Vat- 
ican Council, it is of exceptional inter- 
est, particularly as it is to a large extent 
based on new sources. It is entitled 
Ignaz von Dollinger, Sein Leben auf 
Grund des handschriftlichen Nachlassen. 
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Literary Notes 


Ir is understood that Mr. Leslie Stephen 
is engaged on a “ Life of George Eliot.” 


...-Robert Cromie, the British novelist, 
says that Mr. Kipling is the only short story 
writer in the best sense of the term now living. 


.... Thomas Hardy is to publish a volume 
of verse this fall. This means that we must 
wait another year at least for his next novel. 
This is a pity, for Mr. Hardy is a great novel- 
ist. 


....In connection with Miss Mary John- 
ston’s forthcoming novel, “Audrey,” it is of 
interest to note that Mr. Joel Chandler Harris 
thinks that Miss Johnston’s first two books 
represent the “high water mark of American 
fiction that has appeared since Hawthorne 
died.” 


....“ Talks with Great Workers” is the 
title of a forthcoming volume (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co.) by O. S. Marden, the editor of Suc- 
cess. The type of men that Mr. Marden con- 
siders ‘‘ great workers’ may be guessed from 
the portraits to illustrate the book. These 
are Sage, Schwab and Depew. 


....The Scribners announce a new and en- 
larged edition of Rae’s “ Contemporary So- 
cialism,” which is generally considered the 
standard work on the subject; and a new 
novel by George W. Cable, entitled “The 
Cavalier.” This novel will appear in book 
form without previous serial publication. 


....Mr. Austin Dobson’s “Carmina Vo- 
tiva.”’ which Mr. Edmund Gosse selected 
and saw through the press, and which Mr. 
Gosse writes about so charmingly elsewhere 
in this issue, can be procured in this country 
from the Scribners. They are in paper, with 
Mr. Dobson’s autograph. We believe there 
are two or three copies left and their cost is 
$15 apiece. 

....From the Library of Congress we have 
received three volumes; one A Check List 
of American Newspapers in the Library of 
Congress, another A Union List of Period- 
icals, Transactions and Allied Publications 
currently received in the principal libraries of 
the District of Columbia, and the third A 
Calendar of Washington Manuscripts in the 
Library of Congress. The last is of very great 
historical value, and the number of documents 
relating to Washington surprises the reader. 
They are indexed with all the names of per- 
sons mentioned in these documents. The 
Union List is the fullest that can be found 
anywhere of special and learned periodicals 
and transactions such as come to the libraries 
of the various departments in Washington. 
There are over 10,000 titles in a multitude of 
languages. The American Newspapers are 
classified by States and towns, and in each case 
we are told how complete the file is in the Li- 
brary of Congress. This will suggest the op- 
portunities of filling out these files where they 
are imperfect. This edition is a check list in- 


a to provide a basis for a later complete 
ist. 
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Pebbles 


_ BookisH people know so many uninterest- 
ing things.—Atchison Globe. 


....Call a woman in trouble “ poor little 
girl,” and she is ready to follow you off as 
faithfully as a dog.—Atchison Globe. 


....Mr. Maclay should reserve some of his 
vocabulary for use in case he should ever de- 
cide to write a history of the weather bureau. 
—The Hartford Post. 


....First Deacon: “One of our mission- 
aries is to be-tried for heresy.” Second Dea- 
con: “Why?” First Deacon: “ He has de- 
nied that looting is orthodox.”—Puck. 


....“I wonder how Admiral Dewey will 
start that court of inquiry?” “I suppose he'll 
look around and say: ‘ You may begin firing, 
gentlemen, when ready.’”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


....'' The boy’s name is Maurice,” the fond 
mother explained to the listening visitor, 
“but we call him Moss.” “TI suppose that is 
because you have a lichen for him,” said the 
visitor.” —Christian Register. 


...».The news from China is that the re- 
form program calls for the substitution of 
the Tsung-li-yamen by the Wei-wu-pu. This 
news is received with intense interest and sat- 
isfaction—The Washington Star. 


....Scriblets: “I am going to make my 
boy a model of politeness.” Wéickers: ‘“ Go- 
ing to let him read Chesterfield?” Scriblets: 
“No; I am going to let him read some of 
those editorial rejection slips.”—Philadelphia 
Record. 


....' Have you ever read Walt Whitman 
much?” the Boston man asked. “Oh, I’ve 
seen some of his stuff,” replied the girl from 
St. Louis, “and all I’ve got to say is that 
George Ade has him beaten to death. Whit- 
man’s all right as far as sprinkling in capital 
letters is concerned, but half the time his slang 
isn’t at all funny.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


....‘ Huh!” exclaimed Mr. Rox, after 
reading his morning mail, “ our boy’s college 
education is making him too smart.” ‘‘ What’s 
the matter?” asked Mrs. Rox. “I ‘vrote to 
him the other day that I thought it would be 
kinder for me not to remit the check he asked 
for. Now he writes: ‘Dear Father—I shall 
never forget your unremitting kindness.’ ”"— 
Philadelphia Press. 


.... ADVERTISEMENT.—A New Historical 
Romance. Positively the Great American 
Novel! Written by Araminta Jeannette 
Featherstone, with one hand tied behind her! 
The nine hundredth thousand sold before the 
author had given the book a thought, or, in- 
deed, before she had written more than fifty 
chapters! Profusely illustrated with nine 
thousand steel plates having nothing whatever 
to do with the story, and twenty-seven thou- 
sand wood engravings only remotely bearing 
upon the same! For sale at all dry goods 
shops !—Detroit Journal. 
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Solving the Race Problems 


THE people of the United States are 
now in a better position than ever before 
in their history to work out a real and 
lasting solution of race problems. 

The conflict of races has been one of 
the chief factors in the development of 
mankind from the earliest days, and there 
is no reason to suppose that it will ever 
cease. Indeed, if it should cease, prog- 
ress would end in mental and moral stag- 
nation. But, little by little, the conflict 
has been losing its more cruel features. 
The conqueror long ago ceased to ex- 
terminate the vanquished. Not so very 
long ago he ceased to enslave. To-day 
he exploits, by his superior knowledge of 
industry and trade. In the future, he 
will in a good: degree educate and en- 
courage. The conflict is ceasing to be 
physical and brutal; it will become intel- 
lectual, moral and invigorating. 

Within less than four centuries Amer- 
ica has lived through two of the four 
stages of race conflict, and she is passing 
now through the third into the fourth. 

With noteworthy exceptions, here and 
there, the early policy of white men to- 
ward the Indians in North America was 
frankly one of extermination. John 
Eliot and the Jesuits converted. Fron- 
tenac took up his duties as Governor of 
Quebec in a determination to civilize the 
natives, and to bring about their amalga- 
mation with white blood. Penn desired 
to live and to let live. In the Western 
Massachusetts village of Stockbridge, a 
few rods from the spot where Jonathan 
Edwards lived, a quaint gray stone, 
erected by white men to mark the ancient 
burial place of the Stockbridge Indians, 
bears the truthful inscription, “ The 
Friends of our Fathers.”’ But these were 
rare instances of kindly relations. As 
one of the powerful races of the earth the 
Indian is gone; and gone at least in part 
because the white man found a stalwart 
joy in slaying him. 

When a practical extermination of the 
red men was assured, no human material 
remained on this side of the ocean for 
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American whites to practice conflict in its 
second stage upon. Soa black race was 
imported for the purpose. Viewed. in 
the light of universal evolution this was 
the most peculiar event since our lively 
little planet was trailing clouds of glory 
through gyrating cosmic dust. Every 
dominant people on the earth at one time 
held slaves or serfs; but it found them on 
its own appropriated soil, or brought 
them home as spoils of victory. Only 
America—unique America—ever con- 
ceived of buying them wholesale out of 
hand, as any well-instructed millionaire 
might buy his Venetian furniture or his 
certified old masters, regardless of ex- 
pense! In America to think is to do. We 
bought our slaves, and extracted from 
the second stage of race conflict all the 
culture it could be made to afford—re- 
gardless of expense! 

As compared with the civilization that 
Greece built upon foundations of pa- 
triarchal slavery,or that France and Eng- 
land built upon foundations of ancient 
serfdom, our own civilization, built in 
part upon chattel slavery, has been per- 
haps less mellow, a little lacking in 
aroma, a trifle parvenu, or even philis- 
tine ; but such as it is we have paid for it, 
and entered into possession. So let no 
fine gentlemen of the older world point a 
finger at us, as at a people that has failed 
to pass through all the successive stages 
of a proper education! 

Since the Civil War we have been ex- 
ploiting. This third stage of race con- 
flict we tried—with true American im- 
patience and presumption—to skip. We 
plunged at once into education and “ up- 
lifting.” We called the liberated slaves 
“our colored brethren,’ and carefully 
spelled negroes with two e’s instead of an 
t and two g’s. We gave them school 
teachers and the ballot. But the orderly 
cosmic process is not so easily deranged. 
It is not easy to pass from the innocent 
savagery of boyhood into the sapient be- 
nignity of manhood without going 
through the turbulency of youth. In the 
North we have reluctantly admitted that 
‘a friend and brother ” is not necessarily 
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eligible to the Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants; in the South we have been 
“ teaching the nigger his place.” Mean- 
while, the black man has himself been 
finding his place in a reconstructed eco- 
nomic world, which exploits him, as it 
exploits the white man, in exact propor- 
tion to his ignorance and incapacity. 

Now, at last, we seem really to have ar- 
rived at the fourth stage of race conflict. 
The South is ready for it, and the North 
is ready for it. The South is becoming 
prosperous and ambitious in a business 
way. She has the black race as a prob- 
ably permanent element in her popula- 
tion, and must manage to live on terms 
with it that shall be economically profit- 
able while socially and politically possi- 
ble. To that end the black man must be 
made a disciplined, and so far as possible 
an intelligent, workman, and a law-abid- 
ing citizen. The North, on its part, has 
dropped some illusions, and is now calm- 
ly discussing with the South questions of 
education and labor. It is time for both 
North and South, with mature purpose 
and sound judgment, to co-operate man- 
fashion in the great work of making the 
negro race not merely an endurable but 
even a highly useful element in our great 
industrial population. 

a 


The Comforts of the Trolley. 


TRAVELING by steam power has never 
been quite the pleasure that we have tried 


to imagine it to be. We are closed up in 
boxes, to protect us from smoke and cin- 
ders; and at the best there is no escape 
from unwholesome and destructive dirt. 
With whatever zeal we start, we are glad 
of the finish. The going and the coming 
should be the best part of an outing; but 
with steam it is seldom anything of 
the sort. Those who live in suburbs have 
few pleasant associations with the trav- 
eling to and fro. This is especially true 
where bituminous coal is used. Recent- 
ly the writer made a trip of two hours 
through a delightful country; but the 
passage was simply terrible between the 
heat, the cinders and the dust. With the 
advent of electric trolley cars the greater 
part of this unpleasantness will be obvi- 
ated. The evil odors and the cinders 
will be memories of a past age. We shall 
not be able at once to get rid of the dust; 
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but if the Texas oil fields spout on, we 
shall have a cheap means of allaying this 
nuisance. When this change is complete- 
ly brought about, from steam to electric- 
ity, we do not see why any one should 
prefer to live in the city rather than in 
the country. 

We must not forget that the electric 
car, free from smoke and grime, will be 
quite as delightful for the countryman as 
for the citizen. One of the daily papers. 
tells us that there has been an enormous 
increase in the suburban practice of din- 
ing in the city; that persons living eight 
or ten miles out dine regularly at hotels 
or at restaurants; and also, far more than 
formerly, take part in social functions in 
the oldresident sections. Thatis, those who 
live an hour’s ride in the country, are by 
no means out of society in the city. They 
can come in at seven or eight o’clock, and 
leave at ten or eleven. Meanwhile the 
passage to and fro counts as a part of 
the social pleasure. This means that the 
world is being woven together in its so- 
cial functioning. The city and the coun- 
try are to interchange courtesies. The so- 
cial swing will not be simply to react 
from concentering population, and to a 
better distribution of the people over a 
wide extent of country; there will also be 
new and closer ties between the whole 
social organism. The trouble for the 
past half century has been social differ-- 
entiation. Cities grew, not only because 
of their industries, but grew at the cost 
of the country. The country lost relative 
comfort, and relative business advantage. 
Wealth. and enterprise went to the 
crowded districts; farm depression fol- 
lowed, and rural life was held in con- 
tempt. But the new age begins to look 
both ways—distributing advantages 
more evenly. There will be. an ease of 
interchange between the denser and the 
less dense districts; breaking up the lo- 
cal sentiments, and local morals, which 
now concentrate and develop in districts. 
The ruralist will easily take advantage of 
town pleasures and society; while those 
who remain as town dwellers will go out 
to breathe country air and live on coun- 
try vegetables and fruit. We may easily 
conceive a breakfast of strawberries and 
cream on the farm; a dinner at a restau- 
rant, and a supper in the quiet nook of a 
suburban home. 

We have here a distinct widening out 
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of social life. A daily paper tells us a 
charming story of the happenings along a 
trolley route. The conductor is repre- 
sented as becoming a sort of intermediary 
between the people along his line. He 
says: 

“Tam paid to run the car, of course; and 

to keep the schedule as well as I can; but 
where we do not have many crowds, and where 
the patronage is rather regular, we get to know 
the people as well as we do our own relatives; 
and the conductor naturally takes pride in his 
own popularity. I have people who will not 
ride on any car but mine, if they can help it; 
and while that does not seem to mean much 
in money, it does mean a good deal in satisfac- 
tion. When Christmas comes around, or the 
fruit season comes on, I can take home a nice 
basket to my wife and little ones almost every 
night. I find that kindness pays.” 
He even goes so far as to run on errands, 
to accommodate those who live along his 
route. His terminus is near a lot of 
stores, and he finds it quite possible to do 
a great many favors without interference 
with his schedule time. This brings 
back a certain degree of the familiarity 
and sociability of the old coach days. The 
steam car has proved to be the most un- 
social vehicle ever invented. The trolley 
will not only be a pleasant improvement, 
but a method of kindly interchange of 
favors. The new electrical conveyance 
will depend for its prosperity, not upon 
pleasing those who jump aboard at sta- 
tions, but upon winning the good will of 
all the people along the line. 

A new development in the trolley sys- 
tem is of still greater interest. New 
words must be invented for new things; 
and we shall denominate this as inter- 
urbanism. The proposition is to unite 
all the cities from Buffalo to Albany, and 
probably to New York, by connecting 
the several trolley lines. In New Eng- 
land there are already such connections 
from Springfield to Hartford, and to 
Northampton, and elsewhere; while 
one may very soon go all the way from 
Boston to New Haven and to other cit- 
ies by inter-urban trolley tines. In the 
Western States even longer lines are pro- 
jected. The object is distinctively to 
unite pleasure with business accommo- 
dation. All long lines will be provided 
with lunch cars and even sleeping ac- 
commodations. Those who desire may 
thus enjoy a sort of picnic excursion 
from city to city, enjoying the country at 
the same time. That such roads will be 
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profitable we do not doubt, simply be- 
cause they will be pleasant and socially 
agreeable. Steam and ill odors, with 
smoke, will be conspicuously absent. 
There is a growing disposition to use the 
trolley for free mail delivery. This is 
said to work satisfactorily where tried, 
and indicates still further that this new 
vehicle is a matter that interests the 
whole community. , 

Not a little emphasis is to be placed on 
the fact that electric trolley cars are dis- 
sociated from the noise of the steam car. 
As a matter of health, especially brain 
health, this is quite as important for the 
residents along the route as for the pas- 
sengers. How we have endured brain 
racking rout of steam is difficult to 
understand. It has had much to do with 
nervous exhaustion and insanity. In all 
ways the trolley is to be welcomed as as- 
sociated with an age of peace and order. 
Steam has performed miracles; it has 
much yet to do; yet electricity presents it- 
self to us as a moral and intellectual po- 
tency as well as physically the superior 
force. 

& 


The Story of a Recantation 


To one who reads the record of the 
first two or three centuries of the Chris- 
tian Church the dark passages are not 
those that tell of faithful martyrdoms— 
these are haloed with glory—but the fail- 
ures of faith, the recantations, the apos- 
The earliest Christian literature 
outside of the New Testament, and much 
within it, including the entire Book of the 
Revelation, seems devoted to stiffening 
the courage of those who were tempted 
to deny their faith, the doubting, the dou- 
ble-minded, and teaching them the pa- 
tience of the ancient worthies whose faith 
in trial is celebrated in the eleventh chap- 
ter of Hebrews. 

There is not in the roster of all that 
have recanted a tenderer story than is 
told of four pastors of a commmunity of 
Christians about Ching Chau-fu, not far 
from Chifu, in the Province of Shan- 
tung, where the persecution of the Chris- 
tians was the bitterest last year. Here 
are about 1,600 communicants, mostly 
composed of small groups scattered in 
villages about Ching Chau-fu, under 
charge of the English Baptists. The sin- 
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gle missionary had been ordered to Ja- 
pan before the troubles broke out, and 
the care of the converts had been left to 
four native pastors. Two of them, 
Wang Pao Tai and wang Ming, were 
men of exceptional character, and the 
missionary, the Rev. J. Percy Bruce, felt 
sure that whatever might be the distress 
they would be faithful unto death. What 
was his surprise to hear the report that 
they had recanted, in the name of all their 
adherents. It seemed incredible, and 
Mr. Bruce hurried back as soon as possi- 
ble to learn the facts. 

They were these: Shortly after the 
missionaries left the edict was proclaimed 
to kill all the Christians, followed by an- 
other to spare those that might recant. 
Thereupon Pastor Wang Ming hastened 
from his village station to the city to give 
what support he could to his people. He 
found that the officials were inclined to 
interpret the edict as leniently as possi- 
ble, and they proposed that one member 
from each community should come to 
the city and recant in the name of the 
rest. This he refused to sanction. Then 
it was proposed that the pastors, in be- 
half of the whole church, should burn 
incense to one of the idols. This Wang 
Ming also refused positively but polite- 
ly to do. Then the officials, after va- 
rious proposals, said that if the pastors 
would sign a document undertaking “ no 
longer to practice the foreign religion,” 
no action would be taken against the 
Christians. By this time two of the pas- 
tors and a deacon had got together, and 
on these the decision rested whether by 
this act they would save their fellow be- 
lievers from massacre. 

They hesitated. Warrants were al- 
ready written to arrest one from every 
station, and this would open the way to 
indiscriminate murder and_ robbery. 
Many heathens eager for loot were 
hurrying in to buy these warrants from 
the police. One house had already been 
looted and two women killed. Surely 
many would recant if the raid were not 
stopped. Then, in justice to these 
threatened men it must be said that they 
were not asked to practice any idolatrous 
rite, only “ no longer to practice the for- 
eign religion.” The proclamation had 
ordered the extermination of “ foreign- 
ers.” But the brethren deny that they 
are foreigners, or that they practice a 
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foreign religion. Further, they couid 
have themselves escaped; there were no 
warrants out for them. But they felt 
responsible for the safety and the faith 
of their people. The alternative before 
them was, on the one hand, to take on 
themselves the shame and sin of nominal 
recantation ; on the other hand, to witness 
the sufferings, the death, and the recan- 
tation of many of their people. Was it 
not better, they said, to go through this 
form of recanting and prevent the sin, the 
loss and suffering of their companions? 
They were told that it was only a form, 
a temporary pretext, not affecting the re- 
ligion of their hearts and homes, that the 
magistrate might have the pretext for 
giving his protection to the Christians. 
They were not to engage in any idola- 
trous rite, not to make any public apos- 
tasy, only to sign the one sentence, prom- 
ing “no longer to practice the foreign re- 
ligion.” “ So far from recanting,” it was 
urged upon them, “ you are preventing 
recanting.” 

So they did it. In the words of one of 
the pastors, as the tears ran down his 
face: 

“When I thought of these people, in 
most cases with children and aged par- 
ents dependent upon them, and thought 
of all that was involved for them if I re- 
fused to sign the paper—well, I couldn’t 
help it; I decided to take-on myself the 
shame and the sin.” 

Was it a sin? Did they do wrong? 
That is a question in casuistry that we 
need not answer. If they did wrong it 
was not for themselves, but in sacrifice 
for others. Would we have been more 
scrupulous? They now confess that they 
did wrong, that they had not sufficient 
faith in the protection of God; and they 
have gone from village to village con- 
fessing their sin, and offering their res- 
ignation as pastors. 

There has been a test proposed of 
Christian perfection, that a man should 
be willing to be damned for the glory of 
God. Paul carried self-immolation fur- 
ther when he could wish himself “ ana- 
thema from Christ for my brethren’s 
sake, my kinsmen according to the 
flesh.” But neither Paul nor Dr. Sam- 
uel Hopkins dared to say that a man 
might sin for the glory of God or the sal- 
vation of his brethren. Yet this is what 
these unhappy pastors decided to do. 
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They are to be honored, and pitied, and 
praised, at worst tenderly condemned. 
Hermas, in one of the earliest of post- 
biblical Christian books, saw a vision of 
a multitude of men bringing stones to 
build a great tower. They were living 
stones, and the tower was the Church. 
Some of the stones were rejected and 
rolled down the hill, some into the fire 
where they were burned, and some to the 
brink of the waters, where they wished 
to fall in but could not. These were 
those that had believed but had recanted 
and gone back, with more or less misgiv- 
ing, to the world. In the day of ac- 
counts we think these four pastors will 
not be found among those whom the Pas- 
tor of Hermas and the Pastor of the 
churches will reject from the Temple. 
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The Repudiation of Contracts 
by Trade Unions 


In the history of this year’s almost 
countless labor controversies there has 
been nothing so deplorable as the atti- 
tude of several trade unions toward for- 
mal contracts to which they themselves 
were parties. ‘The latest example of the 
repudiation by a labor organization of 
contract obligations willingly assumed is 
seen in the undisputed record of the con- 
test now in progress between the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers and the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

We shall not enumerate all such viola- 
tions of contract which have taken place 
since the beginning of the year; but that 
which accompanied the widespread 
strike of the machinists should be men- 
tioned, because it dug a grave for a 
memorable compact, most beneficent 
in purpose, the signing of which 
had been regarded as an .assurance 
of peace and prosperity for 100,000 
workmen and their employers. That 
agreement between the International 
Union of Machinists and the Metal 
Trades Association, adjusting certain 
points of controversy and creating a 
Board of Arbitration for the settlement 
of questions that should arise thereafter 
in a term of three years, no longer exists. 
It was killed when the machinists them- 
selves repudiated it. We believe that the 
death of it was a great loss to organized 
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labor. Relations between the machinists 
and their employers have been embit- 
tered for a long time to come, the general 
public experienced a sense of keen dis- 
appointment, and the hostility of that 
force known as public opinion was in- 
vited and in some measure secured by 
those who proclaimed that obligations. 
so deliberately assumed were not binding 
upon them. 

We do not say that the Amalgamated 
Association repudiated a contract that 
should have been binding when the 
strike was ordered in the tin-plate mills ¢ 
after this union and the Tin Plate Com- 
pany had signed the scale agreement for 
a year. In this case there is a conflict 
of testimony. There was an understand- 
ing, President Shaffer says, that the con- 
tinued observance of that agreement 
should depend upon the Sheet Steel 
Company’s response to the union’s de- 
mands. But with respect to the viola- 
tion of the contracts entered into by the 
union workmen at Chicago, Joliet and 
Milwaukee there can be no reasonable 
defense. This was perceived by the 
workmen themselves at Chicago, who 
said in their published statement: 


“Tt is the spirit of Lakeside Lodge, No. 9, 
and of Commercial Lodge, No. 14, of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers that owing to existing conditions 
hetween said lodges and the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany we are justified in standing by our con- 
tracts. We do not wish to bring the Amalga- 
mated Association into disrepute with our 
employers, all labor organizations, or the gen- 
eral public by breaking a contract at this time.” 


The same commendable spirit prevailed 
then at Joliet and Milwaukee, but the 
workmen there have since been induced 
by Mr. Shaffer to repudiate their con- 
tracts. He argues that the contracts 
were transferred to the Steel Corpora- 
tion without the consent of the men. 
“You will be told,” he said in his call 
of the 6th inst., “that you have signed 
contracts; but you never agreed to sur- 
render those contracts to the United 
States Steel Corporation.” Here he as- 
sumes that the contracts were made be- 
fore the several companies became parts 
of the Corporation. But these annual 
agreements are made on July Ist, and he 
must know that the companies were ab- 
sorbed by the Corporation long before 
that date. He also tells the men virtual- 
ly that their obligation to the union over- 
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rides any contract with employers, which 
is the same as giving notice that every 
such contract may be broken at the com- 
mand of the union’s officers. And yet, 
holding these views concerning con- 
tracts between a union and an employing 
company, he had been negotiating with 
Mr. Morgan and the Corporation for a 
new agreement or contract that should 
settle the controversy, expecting, of 
course, that the Corporation’s officers 
would be true to the obligations thus 
assumed. If those negotiations should 
now be taken up again, how could he 
convince the Corporation’s officers that 
the union would keep its word and stand 
by any agreement that should be pro- 
posed? If the Corporation declines to 
resume them, ought he not to meditate 
for a time upon his own admission that 
agreements with the members of his 
union are not binding upon them? It is 
curious that so earnest a man, whose 
personal honesty we do not question, 
does not perceive the weakness of his 
position in regard to contracts. Neither 
the affairs of a trade union nor any other 
kind of honest business can be con- 
ducted successfully and decently in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine that agree- 
ments and formal contracts may lightly 
be repudiated by either party. 

We are glad to direct attention here 
to the opinions expressed last week in 
THE INDEPENDENT by President Mitch- 
ell of the United Mine Workers. Havy- 
ing spoken of the assertions of some em- 
ployers that a labor organization is not 
a trustworthy party to a contract, he 
said: 

“T contend that the contracts made between 
them [the trade unions] and the employers of 
labor have been and would be: observed as 
sacredly, and their provisions carried out as 
religiously, as tho it were a penal offense to 
violate them. The constitution and 
laws of nearly every labor organization make 
it an offense punishable by expulsion for any 
member to violate a trade agreement, or even 
by subterfuge to evade any of its provisions. 
The officers of the trade organizations of the 
present day recognize the great responsibility 
resting upon them, and they are few indeed 
who dare, even if they were so inclined, ruth- 
lessly to disregard the sacred obligations of a 
contract. I know of many instances where 
contracts which were in conflict with the con- 
stitution and laws of trade unions have been 
entered into with employers, and yet the offi- 
cers and members of the trade organizations 
have insisted that the contracts superseded. the 
constitution and laws and took precedence of 
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them; in fact, I recall several specific cases 
where the members of a local union connected 
with a national organization went on strike for 
the purpose of enforcing a higher rate of 
wages than was provided for in the contract 
made between the national organization and 
an employers’ association, in which the officers 
of the national union promptly filled the places 
of the strikers with other men in order that 
the union could not be charged with or con- 
victed of breach of faith.’ 

The Mine Workers’ contracts in the 
bituminous coal fields, as Mr. Mitchell 
says, have been faithfully observed for 
three years. A notable incident in the 
anthracite coal strike, however, when 
Mr. Mitchell was in command, was the 
repudiation of a contract with Markle 
& Co., and. we observe that Mr. Mitchell 
and his Executive Board have formally 
expressed their approval of this steel 
workers’ strike, undertaking to give it 
their support. But the attitude of Presi- 
dent Shaffer and his union toward trade 
agreements is in direct opposition to that 
which is so forcibly advocated by Mr. 
Mitchell in the words we have quoted. 
It is really denounced by him in those 
words, and might reasonably be disap- 
proved publicly by the United Mine 
Workers. 

Before the steel workers’ strike in- 
volved a repudiation of contracts, the 
propositions submitted at the New York 
conference had left so little to fight over 
that the need of arbitration on the few 
remaining points in controversy was 
clearly indicated. Arbitration is needed 
now; but the situation has been compli- 
cated by this violation of beneficent trade 
agreements. As to this part of the ques- 
tion there is no room for two: opinions. 
Such contracts, deliberately and willing- 
ly made, should not be broken. The 
trade union that repudiates them invites 
defeat and deserves it. 


& 


Irrigation 


AmoncG the great agricultural prob- 
lems that confront the twentieth century 
we are inclined to think not one to be of 
greater importance than irrigation. Of 
course, connected with this very closely 
is forestry and the prevention of 
droughts which lead to a need of irriga- 
tion. This is not a problem confined al- 
together to the arid lands of the West; 
for it has become a national necessity to 
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devise a method or methods for making 
more sure the work done in our fields. 
The growing necessity of a regular sup- 
ply of water has startled New England 
and New York into a conviction that the 
early and the later rain cannot be relied 
upon for advanced agriculture. The 
wind mill is getting to be a feature of our 
Eastern landscape. The strawberry and 
raspberry crops have become especial 
sufferers; while our market gardening 
must be better protected for the sake of 
the gardener and the consumer alike. 
The mid-West is still a greater sufferer. 
Yet nowhere is there a lack of water; it 
is rather a lack of timely distribution. 
Rain gauges show that the average rain- 
fall for the middle belt of the United 
States is two and one-half inches, or 
more than 400 hogsheads upon the roof 
of a barn forty feet in spread; 26,600 
pails full. There are many places where 
this dash of water—mostly coming in a 
few hours—may be largely held in plas- 
tered pools and cisterns. Large cisterns 
or wells, with wind mills, are available 
for a measured contest with drought. It 
is, however, getting to be understood 
that a good farm should have at least one 


driven well, sunk deep into the rock, 
and giving an unfailing supply of pure 


water. Ordinary cistern and pool wa- 
ter can be used for irrigation; but the 
driven well for all purposes. Such a 
well, costing from one hundred to five 
hundred dollars, makes a small farmer 
practically secure against drought, and 
safe from poisoning by impure water. 
The distribution must be, of course, by 
wind mill and irrigating pipes. 

So far as the arid lands of the West are 
concerned, the general consensus of pub- 
lic opinion seems to be that the National 
Government should build the necessary 
storage reservoirs and construct the most 
important irrigati.g canals; but after 
that irrigation should be left to the reg- 
ulation of the States. Governmental aid 
of this sort is required from the fact that 
the whole country is interested in the rec- 
lamation of arid lands. These lands 
should be opened to settlers for the good 
of all the people. When this is accom- 
plished the Government has properly 
ended its function. The Denver Repub- 
lican says: “There is no State in the 
Union that would be willing to surrender 
to the National Government control and 
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regulation of all its highways, in consid- 
eration of the appropriation by Congress 
of money with which to build a central 
uighway passing through the States. By 
the same token the arid States would not 
be willing to surrender control of their 
irrigation system to the National Gov- 
ernment, in consideration of the con- 
struction of storage reservoirs.” This 
we believe to be sound doctrine; but to 
understand it we must remember that 
the Western States, in the arid belt, are 
just now struggling to get rid of the old 
English common law which governed the 
use of water from the riparian stand- 
point, that land owners have a right to 
control the water that flows by their 
premises, and to insist that it shall con- 
tinue to flow in undiminished quantity. 
This law is undisputed in the East ; while 
in the West it is ruin to agriculture, and 
puts an entire veto on all efforts to open 
the arid lands to settlement. This Eng- 
lish law was accepted by the first settlers 
in those regions; and for a time, while 
farms were few, little harm was done. 
Then came the “land grabber” and the 
“water lord.” The settler found his 
property worthless until he could obtain 
water; and he found the only source of 
supply was pre-empted. He must, 
therefore, make terms with these ripa- 
rian kings; and these terms were a cash 
payment of twenty dollars per acre for a 
“water right ”—that is, a right to pay 
annually for a supply of rented water 
from the “Company’s Ditch.” This 
monopoly of water was as cruel as a 
monopoly of air, and was endured as un- 
willingly. At last the States began to 
regulate by legislation, and through the 
courts. The United States Circuit Court 
of California rendered a decision that 
private ownership in a water supply 
could not exceed the right to a valuable 
use of the same. Idaho forbade private 
companies making contracts involving an 
exclusive water right. In 1887 Califor- 
nia passed the Wright law, providing for 
water districts, and district bonds; much 
like municipal bonds. But Wyoming 
went to the root of the matter and pro- 
vided a code of irrigation laws on an en- 
tirely new basis. Users of water must 
show what they needed; and they could 
make claim to no more than they could 
use. A State engineer took charge of 
the water sheds in the name of the pub- 
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lic. A complete police system was pro- 
vided, to oversee and regulate the 
amount of water permitted to enter 
each private canal. Colorado followed 
Wyoming and California is struggling 
to break the network of private lordship 
over her water supply. 

The National Irrigation Congress has 
voiced the opinion of the Western States, 
that they have a problem which they 
must be allowed to solve for themselves. 
Had the Code Napoleon been in vogue 
the present difficulty could not have 
arisen, because under that code there is a 
valuation to water apart from land, while 
under the English law the evil was nat- 
ural and the consequences have become 
bitter. The Eastern States still abide by 
the English law, and have no serious rea- 
son for achange. Their representatives are 
unqualified to deal with an entirely new 
state of affairs, alien to the Atlantic slope. 
On the water supply, and wise legisla- 
tion concerning the same, hangs to-day 
the fate of millions. Shall the develop- 
ment of one-sixth of our area be at the 
mercy of a few corporators? Shall 
homesteaders be tenants under a water 
feudalism? The proportion of land be- 
longing to the domain of the United 
States which is now affected by this ques- 
tion is not less than 600,000,000 acres. 
A wise system, such a system as Wyom- 
ing has established, builds up an almost 
ideal agriculture and society. It dis- 
courages extensive farming because it 
forbids land and water monopoly. The 
result is small farms brought to their 
best. Farm groups grow up, with a 
stimulus to the development of the very 
best conditions, industrially and socially. 
Irrigation is therefore more than a mere 
question of tillage and crops; it is a great 
social question that is to affect our in- 
stitutions in manifold ways. 

The Trans-Mississippi Congress at its 
recent session urges the United States 
Government immediately to build reser- 
voirs and canals. Public sentiment is 
strongly with this proposition. On the 
first day of July the Bureau of Forestry 
came into existence. Forestry appro- 
priation by Congress has grown within 
three years from $28,000 to $185,000. 
The conviction is growing that the key 
to the battle against drought is wise for- 
estry and irrigation. The Government 
should do its work promptly, and it can- 
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not act with too much decision. The pop- 
ulation that will fill reclaimed land will 
constitute another 50,000,000 of Ameri- 
cans. 


& 


The Chinese Settlement 


At last, after intolerable delay, the 
representatives of the Powers in Peking 
have signed their protocol, and China has 
given her forced consent. It is as unsat- 
isfactory a document as could be imag- 
ined. It imposes penalty for the past, 
and not a bit of security for the future. 
It provides that China shall pay some 
$350,000,000, in installments, distributed 
to the various nations, so much a year to 
each. The payments are to be secured by 
a revision of the tariff, which has not yet 
been agreed on. 

There have been too many nations con- 
cerned in this agreement to reach a de- 
cent result. Any one nation might have 


made a better settlement alone than all 
have done together, for it is not their 
combined wisdom, but their aggregated 
jealousies and selfishnesses that have 
been embodied in this protocol. 


There 
were only five Powers that were really 
concerned to any extent—Great Britain, 
the United States, France, Germany and 
Russia—while every small Power in Eu- 
rope was allowed to have its voice, and 
each must be satisfied. 

One cannot help contrasting this set- 
tlement with the one made after the war 
between China and Japan. Then an in- 
demnity was demanded, but a very mod- 
est one compared with this now required 
by the Christian Powers. Then a cer- 
tain cession of Chinese territory was re- 
quired, but much less than has now been 
taken by Russia. But the chief value and 
virtue of that settlement was that it 
looked to the future. It provided that 
the entire Chinese Empire should be free- 
ly opened to the intercourse and com- 
merce of the world. It also provided for 
a complete reform in the Chinese system 
of administration and government, such 
as would render impossible the evils that 
have since occurred. But these same 
jealous Powers, Russia, Germany and 
France, stepped in, and by the threat of 
war forbade the moderate demand and 
the beneficent reforms of Japan from be- 
ing enforced. We now see the result. 
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The pagan Power acted in a Christian 
way, with a view to the future welfare of 
China and the world; the Christian Pow- 
ers have acted in a pagan way, as selfish 
now as they were then, considering only 
their own temporary advantage and ut- 
terly neglectful of the future. The one 
thing to be done was to remove the Em- 
press Dowager and all her advisers of 
the Prince Tuan type from power, and to 
put the young Emperor on the throne, 
surrounded by a cabinet of the most pro- 
gressive men to be found in China, un- 
der whom China should enter on a course 
of reform such as has made its marvelous 
success in Japan. This patent duty has 
been neglected. Russia has taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to seize Man- 
churia, and one knows not how much of 
Mongolia, and she will not give it up. 
Her promises to do so, and to keep this 
territory under her administration free to 
the commerce of the world, were made to 
be broken. The other Powers, all but the 
United States and Great Britain and Ja- 
pan, have been eager to get as large an 
indemnity as possible, and have been un- 
willing to initiate any vital reform. It 
looks as if they wished this settlement to 
be a failure, that they might intervene 
again, and have China broken up for their 
advantage. 

And such may be the result. The fu- 
ture has no such hopeful look as appeared 
before Japan was forbidden to attempt 
the regeneration of the Chinese Empire. 
We may fairly anticipate that the atroci- 
ties of the Chinese, answered by worse 
atrocities committed by so-called Chris- 
tian nations, will be again attempted. It 
seems that the anti-foreign influence is 
still supreme in the councils of the Em- 
pire. |The Emperor is still a prisoner in 
his palace, and Prince Tuan’s son is the 
next heir. We have no sort of assurance 
that the Chinese court will actually re- 
turn to Peking—indeed, delay follows 
delay, and there is serious reason to be- 
lieve that there is no intention of doing 
so. Peking is quite too near the coast to 
be an agreeable residence or safe from in- 
vasion. If the court goes to Kaifeng- 
fu, it will probably stay there for a long 
while. Russia must be settled with first, 
and Peking is just under the thumb of 
Russia, which threatens it from Mukden 
and Newchwang, where proclamations 
have announced Russian suzerainty and 
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forbidden the Chinese to apply to mis- 
sionaries or merchants of other national- 
ities for advice or assistance. We may 
fear new Boxer troubles in North China, 
and much disturbance for some years to 
come, until China is ready to enter on the 
path now trodden by Japan. Meanwhile 
she will lose more territory to her greedy 
neighbor on the north. Russia finds her 
possessions of Port Arthur and Talien- 
wan (now called Dalny) unsatisfactory, 
the former because it is too small for a 
first-class naval station, the other be- 
cause it faces. the north; and it is re- 
ported on the one hand that Russia has 
offered them both to Japan on condition 
that Japan consents to Russian occupa- 
tion of Masampho in Korea as a naval 
station; and on the other hand it is be- 
lieved that Russia is trying to get the 
cession of Chinese Turkestan, in return 
for the abandonment of her claim to pe- 
cuniary indemnity and her rendition of 
Talienwan and the Port Arthur-Man- 
churian Kailway. 

Meanwhile Prince Chun, the Em- 
peror’s brother, starts for Germany on 
his errand of reparation. He is said to 
be a very pleasant, bright young prince, 
who shares his elder brother’s desire for 
western enlightenment and reform. He 
will not only do his penitential duty in 
Berlin, for the murder of Minister Von 
Ketteler, but will visit London and per- 
haps other European capitals, and we 
may hope that he will return by way of 
the United States. Our Government 
might well make him its guest and escort 
him across the Pacific. He is the first 
Manchu prince of the blood for some cen- 
turies to cross the Chinese frontier. 
Neither he nor his brother is responsible 
for the wrongs for which he offers apol- 
ogy. It is Prince Tuan that ought to 
have gone on this errand. Who knows 
but, in the mutations of things, Prince 
Chun may yet be Emperor of China? 
The Empress cannot live forever; the 
present nominal Emperor, Kuang Hsi. 
is likely to be murdered at any time, very 
possibly on the journey from Hsiau-fu to 
Kaifeng-fu ; and Prince Pu Chun, son of 
Prince Tuan, will have a short and trou- 
bled reign if his father’s plan of fighting 
the foreigners is carried out. The party 
of reform is bound to prevail in China in 
a few years, but much disturbance may 
be feared in the meantime. 
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Our South Amer- 
ican and = Euro- 
pean sister nations 
need have no fear of the Monroe Doc- 
trine specter in the present Isthmus of 
Panama imbroglio. If the United States 
has to interfere in that paradise of revo- 
lutions, it will be only because she has 
pledged herself by treaty with Colombia 
to keep traffic across the Isthmus open. 
If Colombia cannot keep the road clear, 
then the United States must do it. How- 
ever, the treaty is not a guarantee against 
a change of government. We are not 
fighting the revolutionists. Our treaty 
is with the recognized Government of Co- 
lombia, whatever it is or whatever it 
may be, and we do not have to question 
too closely its origin or whether the ** con- 
sent of the governed ” was obtained be- 
fore it came into power. If a foreign 
nation, however, interferes with the 
Isthmian traffic then the case is different. 
We are bound by the same treaty to help 
Colombia keep her own sovereignty over 
the Isthmus intact and to drive the in- 
vaders out bag and baggage. But in 
any case this treaty has nothing to do 
with the Monroe Doctrine, and whatever 
we may do we would have done inde- 
pendent of the Monroe Doctrine. 


& 


The Monroe Doctrine 
at Panama 


His name is not given in 
the dispatches from Ha- 
vana, but it is worthy of 
being perpetuated by statue and monu- 


A Martyr to 
Science 


ment. A Spaniard in Cuba offered him- 
self as a subject for the experiments for 
the control of yellow fever. Under the 
direction of Dr. Caldas, who is in charge 
of these experiments, a mosquito which 
had bitten a yellow fever patient and was 
supposed to be laden with its germs was 
allowed to bite this man and a number of 
others. He was healthy before the ex- 
periment, and developed the fever four 
days after the inoculation, and soon after 
died. Several others who were also bit- 
ten have developed light attacks of the 
lisease, one of them. being a severe case. 
This man is one of the sacrifices which 
scicnce—this time sanitary science—of- 
fers for the good of the woriu. In the old 
days there were human sacrifices ; in very 
late days widows offered themselves on 
the funeral pile for the benefit of the souls 
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of their husbands; we still offer our sac- 
ritices on the altar of humanity, most of 
them unwimg victims, but some of 
them, like this Spaniard, self-consecrated 
martyrs. Meanwhile the war against 
the pestilent biting insect must go on. It 
is interesting to see how long it takes to 
stir people up to the point of purpose 
when they will act on their knowledge of 
the cause of disease. It is like the devel- 
opment of malarial or yellow fever. It 
takes some time after the public has got 
inoculated and indoctrinated before it 
feels disturbed. Then comes a period of 
anxiety and excitement, while the infec- 
tion is working in the body politic, until 
at last the fever gets full hold of the peo- 
ple and they toss and kick about and do 
something. We are beginning now to 
reach that stage. We are informed 
about the pest and the pestilence, and are 
beginning to act. Now nobody is 
laughed at for suggesting that mosquitoes 
should be destroyed. Every progressive 
town and city is bidding its health offi- 
cers sprinkle kerosene and drain the 
swamps and dry the puadales. Soon 
States instead of towns will take up the 
duty, and every mosquito-breeding pool 
or swamp will be oiled or drained by law, 
and another step will be taken in the pro- 
tection of the feeble against the law of the 
destruction of the unfittest. 


& 


It is not impossible to tell 
what the remnant of the 
Boers are still fighting 
for. It is not because there is the slight- 
est reasonable chance of success, for that 
is quite gone. Their land is occupied; 
their soldiers are captured or killed ; their 
women and children are collected in 
camps and fed with British rations ; their 
ammunition is exhausted; the President 
of one of their republics is an exile in 
Holland, and the other was at last ac- 
counts galloping away in his night shirt. 
It is stubbornness which prevents their 
giving up the fight. It is these two Presi- 
dents that stand in the way of peace. The 
correspondence captured at Reitz by Gen- 
eral Broadwood is most enlightening. It 
shows that the fighting soldier knew 
when he had had enovgh, but the Presi- 
dents did not. President Kriiger can 
hardly have an impossible hope that the 


The Lingering 
Boer War 
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foreign intervention refused him by 
France and Germany and Holland will 
yet be given him. He is of that fanatic 
sort that thinks it knows what God ought 
to do, and therefore will do. So long as 
God lives, some way, he believes, will yet 
be opened for deliverance and victory. 
President Steyn probably really hopes 
for foreign intervention. The Orange 
Free State had no grievance; his per- 
versity has destroyed its independence. 
With all who hold their loyalty to that 
Free State, his name will go down to pos- 
terity as its ruin. He must hold out to 
the end of hope and beyond its end. But 
that end is now very near. It is a pity 
that President Steyn was not captured 
when his camp was taken. The publica- 
tion of this correspondence brings the 
end close in sight. 


Professor Bailey, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, in The Educational Review, recent- 
ly urged the need of special farm training 
schools. He says that we have been train- 
ing leaders, but what we want now is 
trained followers. It is an unfortunate 


fact that we have as yet no exact system 
for distributing the results of investiga- 


tion carried on at our agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations. The work 
that is done at these places gets, in a very 
irregular way, into the hands of a part of 
those who need the information. Pro- 
fessor Bailey says that we have still a 
great field unoccupied—or nearly so; that 
while we are educating the young and ris- 
ing generation, we are doing very little to 
inspire those who must occupy the field 
for the next quarter of a century. The 
tendency is, he thinks, to discourage this 
class of farmers; gradually get them dis- 
gusted with results, and desirous of 
crowding into cities. “ The work of wid- 
est influence must be that of an extension 
character; including nature study move- 
ments, reading courses, itinerant schools, 
short winter courses, and the like; only 
the few will go further and higher.” The 
plan proposed is to distribute educative 
influences rather than to concenter them 
in special localities. 
& 


It is pleasant to learn that a visit to the 
United States is not dangerous to reli- 
gion or morality. A hundred Cuban 
school teachers have lately gone to Har- 
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vard University for a summer’s term, and 
a Catholic correspondent writes from 
Havana to a dozen Catholic papers: 

“No concern need be felt lest the Cuban 
teachers suffer injury to their faith while at 
Harvard. On the contrary, they will probably 
see much while there to edify them and profit 
from their contact with American Catholics 
as did the teachers of last year. 

“The American atmosphere is less perilous 
to Catholic faith and morals than the Cuban. 
Atheism, infidelity, indifferentism and disre- 
spect for things religious are more pronounced 
in Cuba than in the United States. I am sure 
that if the teachers attend the theatre in Cam- 
bridge they will not see the character of the 
priest represented as a hypocritical hero of 
amours, with a palm ever reaching out for the 
dollars, as is done in Havana. The fact that 
public sentiment tolerates this and that the 
audience invariably applauds this feature of 
the performance tells a tale that should go far 
to relieve the anxiety of the most solicitous 
concerning the welfare of the Cuban abroad.” 

& 


The resignation of Prof. George H. 
Gilbert, of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, having been required of him because 
of his liberal views in theology, it will be 
a matter of interest to know how much 
gain has been made in the selection of 
Prof. Shailer Mathews, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, to fill his place temporarily as 
Professor of New Testament Literature. 
Chicago University has been much at- 
tacked for liberalism, and Professor 
Mathews has been one of the active edi- 
tors of the University magazines which 
have been under fire. The place of the 
late Prof. Franklin W. Fisk as president 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
has been filled by the election of Princi- 
pal J. H. George, of the Congregational 
College of Montreal. 

oe 


The spirit of Governor Longino is, we 
hope, beginning to control in the South. 
There have been, during the past week, 
three cases in which a negro charged with 
criminal assault has been protected by 
sheriff and militia from mobs, and placed 
safely in prison where he will be speedily 
tried. A negro in Sardis, Ala., was 
charged with the crime, and Governor 
Longino sent the militia there, and had 
the negro taken to Jackson Prison. A 
hopeful thing here was that a public 
meeting favored the resort to law. In 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., a sheriff drove off a 
company of lynchers and saved his pris- 
oner. A third case occurred in Virginia. 
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INSURANCE 


Draining One's Own Blood 


A PAPER read in Buffalo, last May, be- 
fore the National Civic Federation Con- 
ference on Taxation, by Frederick L. 
Hoffman, statistician of the Prudential 
Life, deals with taxation of life insur- 
ance, which is not a novel subject, but 
he has presented his conclusions of fact 
in a very concise and telling manner. 
Figuring on the year 1899, he says that 
out of each $100 received as premiums, 
$2.22 was paid in taxes. 

For each $100 paid to living policy 
holders, $4.10 was paid in taxation. 

For each $100 paid in death claims, 
$6.70 went for taxation. 

For each $100 paid as dividends, 
$30.70 was paid in taxes. 

The ratio of taxes to premiums has 
risen from 1.42 in 1890 to 2.22 in 1899, 
and that of taxes to dividends from 15.5 
in 1890 to 30.7 in 1899. 

To prevent a possible misconstruction, 
let us exlain that these statements of Mr. 
Hoffman are not cumulative, but are al- 
ternative, comparisons of the same sum 
of taxes; they should be connected by 
“or,” not by “and.” Referring to the 


first statement only, premiums are, of 
course, the sole income of a company 


primarily, and interest upon them lies 
at the very bottom of all calculations. As 
should now be well known, the assumed 
interest rate was 4 and is now 3, any ex- 
cess obtained being to the credit of sur- 
plus, out of which return premiums are 
paid; to forcibly take by tax more than 
one-half what the only income is as- 
sumed able to earn is like clipping one 
wing of a bird which must depend on 
flying. Moreover, during the decade the 
premium income of the life companies 
has increased 85 per cent., but the taxes 
exacted of them have increased 188 per 
cent—further suggesting the clipping 
process. Making the comparison with 
interest, the companies received as in- 
terest and rentals 7314 millions in 1899, 
and paid out 6% millions, or 8.8 per cent., 
and the Prudential alone actually paid 
taxes to the extent of 29 per cent. of its 
interest and rentals. Should we call this 
a clipping, or something else which cuts 
deeper ? 

This enormous and growing taxation 


proceeds from several causes: 1, Legisla- 
tors are negligent, too busy with party 
politics to give study to taxation. 2, 
They are timid and time-serving, levying 
taxes because they must, in fear of re- 
sults, and with the wish that they could 
cut and run away from-the unpleasant 
subject, and it is with a sense of great 
relief that they discover a big heap of 
cash (called life insurance funds) be- 
longing to nobody in particular and left 
handily out of doors; so they thrust a 
scoop at the heap, being sure that no- 
body will miss what is taken and confi- 
dent that the People (with a large p) 
will bless them at the polls. 3, Neither 
do the people (with a small p, for that is 
the only kind who really exist in concrete 
form), know any better; they feel the ef- 
fect without knowing the cause. 

But perhaps they may see the connec- 
tion some day. When they do, they will 
have a view to express. 


a 
The Passenger 


A common form of accident policy 
promises double indemnity in case the 
accident occurs while the holder is rid- 
ing as a passenger “in or upon ” a pub- 
lic conveyance of the kind generally de- 
scribed as a “ car.” A subscriber of THE 
INDEPENDENT, in getting off an open 
trolley-car, chanced to set his right foot 
upon something which was of irregular 
shape or which rolled, causing him te 
“turn his ankle” and sustain an injury. 
As his other foot was still on the “ run- 
ning-board ”. of the car and his hand 
presumably on the hand-rail, he consid- 
ered himself still a passenger and de- 
manded the doubled indemmty; was he 
then a passenger or not? 

Here is room for hairsplitting. Ifa 
passenger is one who is actually riding 
or about to ride, he was none; he was 
voluntarily stepping off the car, which 
was stationary at the time, nor did his 
mishap depend particularly on his atti- 
tude at the moment, for that happens of- 
ten while walking. On the other hand, 
while not actually a passenger he may 
claim plausibly that he continued to be 
one constructively until all connection 
had ceased between his body and the car. 
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‘Lhe relation of passenger, it might be 
argued, covers getting on and getting 
off ; these are necessary to the riding, and 
therefore integral parts of that. While 
wholly on the car, even if the process of 
leaving it had begun, the relation of pas- 
senger clearly exists; but this man was 
part on and part off. Or suppose one of 
these: his foot slipped off the running- 
board in getting on or off; he had both 
feet safely on the ground but his fingers 
were still in contact with the car; he had 
entirely severed connection with the car 
but had not otherwise moved from where 
he stood; he was going to or from the 
car, between it and the sidewalk; he was 
in the act of taking his seat and the car 
had not started. It is not necessary that 
the car be moving at the instant or that 
it had moved at all since it stopped for 
him ; moreover, the accident itself may be 
quite external to the car. Precisely 
where and how does the relation of pas- 
senger begin and end? 

It is not fair to take the usual jury 
view against the company ; where are the 
right and reason? It is a good case for 


the lay reader and we submit it to him. 
Any opinions expressed will be respect- 
fully considered, and (if there are enough 


of them) collated for publication. At 
least, the incident serves to show how 
cases both perplexing and uncertain arise 
in insurance practice. 


a 


The Same Old Chain 


For a long time past advertisements 
of “ companies” which offer to sell the 
ordinary 5-cent street car tickets at I 
cent have been appearing in the papers. 
The person who desires to effect this sav- 
ing first buys four coupons for a dollar. 
Next, he is to sell three of them at 25 
cents each, leaving him * out ” one quar- 
ter. The three sub-buyers are to go, as 
he did, and each buy three coupons; as 
soon as they do this, but not before, he 
receives his 25 tickets for his 25 cents, 
and the others proceed to do likewise if 
they can. Clearly the railroad people 
are not concerned, for they receive the 
regular price for all tickets; the persons 
who call themselves the “ company ” part 
with $1.25 worth of tickets for a single 
quarter, but they have received up to that 
time, $3.25, and so are always “ ahead of 
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the game,” as the worldly phrase is. The 
man who has worked off three coupons 
receives a dollar, in tickets, for his labor. 
But as each coupon buyer must sell three 
before he in turn is done, there is a geo- 
metrical progression with a constant 
multiple of three and some last men will 
find themselves with unsalable coupons. 
It is the old endless chain again—a chain 
which, however, does have an end and is 
not long in reaching it. The same course 
and collapse are in a scheme for borrow- 
ing $2 of A, then $4 of B, $8 of C, and 
so on, each lender being paid out of the 
next loan; the Boston Bank of Mrs. 
Howe, the Miller Syndicate in Brooklyn, 
and how many others we do not recall, 
were of the same sort. Whether these 
ticket scheme persons are within reach 
of the law we do not know; but so long 
as there are so many gullible people it 
does not seem to matter at what particu- 
lar color of bait they snap. 

There are a good many persons, even 
now, who say they cannot afford to take 
any life insurance because it costs so 
much, you know. 


AN item in the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, a few days ago, related that one 
E. T. Lea took a $5,000 policy in the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in 1867, and 
died in 1899; that the company refuses 
to pay; and that the daughter has com- 
menced suit. Evidently she has been a 
long time about it, if the dates are cor- 
rect; but now President Greene replies 
that the claim has never been disputed, 
but that there is a dispute about its 
ownership. Such cases are common. 
When they occur, without prospect of 
agreement otherwise, all a company can 
do is to pay the money into court and 
leave the disputants to fight it out. In 
this case widow and daughter alike claim 
the money. The company wishes to dis- 
pose of the claim, but cannot take the 
risk of paying one contestant and being 
afterward directed to pay the other. This 
$5,000 was therefore paid into court more 
than a year ago, and the daughter will 
have to establish her right to it there. 
The case is in no way peculiar, but serves 
as occasion to remark that the news of 
the day respecting insurance is to be 
taken with some caution, for if the state- 
ment is not actually erroneous it may be 
incomplete. 
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American Wheat for Europe’s 
Needs 


WHILE it is plain enough that the corn 
crop has been greatly reduced by unfa- 
vorable weather, it is also true that the 
wheat crop is very large, and that there 
will be an exceptional demand abroad for 
all that we can spare. The Government’s 
report of crop conditions on August Ist 
indicates less than 1,400,000,000 bushels 
of corn} altho the condition of the grow- 
ing plants on July Ist pointed to a-yield 
of 2,098,000,000 bushels. Concerning 
gains or losses since August Ist reports 
are conflicting. Probably there have been 
considerable additional losses, but esti- 
mates going below 1,200,000,000 seem 
too pessimistic. The smallest crop for 
many years past was 1,212,000,000 bush- 
els, in 1894. In the last six years the to- 
tal has fallen below 2,000,000,000 only 
twice, and the annual average has been 
about 2,090,000,000. Our exports of the 
grain itself have been increasing in re- 
cent years, but the greater part of the ex- 
ports of corn has gone abroad in the form 
of pork, beef, lard and similar products. 

The August report indicates a wheat 
crop of 660,000,000 bushels, but it is 
quite probable that the total yield will 
prove to be 700,000,000. July reports 
pointed to a crop of 704,000,000 ; the de- 
cline of condition in that month was con- 
fined to spring wheat, and there is some 
evidence that the harvest of spring wheat 
has exceeded the promise of the Govern- 
ment’s statement. The official report of 
the harvest last year (522,000,000) ex- 
ceeded the quantity indicated by the pre- 
ceding August report, and is believed by 
good authorities to have been 40,000,- 
000 below the actual yield. Similar dif- 
ferences were noted two years ago, when 
the final report (547,000,000) went be- 
yond the August indications and ought 
to have shown a much larger quantity. 
So we shall not be surprised if this year’s 
crop is 700,000,000 bushels. 

There will surely be a great surplus for 
sale abroad, because our own wants for 
consumption and seeding call for not 
more than 425,000,000 bushels. Already 
the weekly exports of wheat and flour are 
so heavy that all records have been sur- 


passed. Shipments from our ports and 
those of Canada for the last six weeks 
are shown below, in bushels, with flour 
in terms of wheat: 








1901. 1900. 1999. 
July 1] -- 5,016,149 2,829,910 3,263,815 
Se ee 5,221,880 3,020,381 3,408,073 
July 25 -- 6,974 926 2,363,743 3,366,482 
August 1 . 6,463,391 8,327,003 4,711,614 
August 8 ........ 8,832,199 3,318,760 3,616,154 
August 15 ....... 9,039.761 3,118,641 4,040,009 

41,548,306 17,982,438 22,406,097 


This outward movement has never been 
equaled in the past, the largest weekly 
shipments in the closing months of 1898 
falling far below those of the present 
month. It is due to orders placed here 
in June and July by importers in Eu- 
rope who foresaw the shortage in Ger- 
many, France and elsewhere. There was 
room for doubt then as to Russia’s crop, 
but there does not seem to be any now. 
Germany must import 60,000,000 bush- 
els. France may need as much; Sena- 
tor Couteaux says 60,000,000; the esti- 
mate of our Consul-General at Marseilles 
is 56,000,000. Other importing coun- 
tries must increase their purchases. The 
size of Russia’s supply is always in doubt 
until late in the crop season; but now we 
have evidence of a failure of the crops 
and of impending famine throughout a 
third of the empire’s European provinces. 
The countries that need wheat must look 
to the United States for a great part of 
the quantity required. It is our good 
fortune that our surplus will be enough 
to supply their demands. 


& 


Financial Items 


Encuisu and Irish farmers complain 
that Americans have obtained control of 
the beef trade in London. 


....Dispatches from Geneva to Lon- 
don journals say that American coal has 
driven British coal from the Swiss mar- 
ket. 


....The advance in the market value 
of the securities of ten banks and trust 
companies in St. Louis during the pres- 
ent year has been nearly $14,000,000. 

....Letters from Australia say that 
the highest ad valorem duty in the new 
Federal tariff will be 25 per cent., and 
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that the average will be from 15 to 17 per 
cent. 


....Gross earnings of the railroads in 
July, for companies having nearly 100,- 
000 miles of road, show an increase of 
nearly 1342 per cent. over July of last 
year. 

...-It is estimated that the quantity 
of sugar consumed in this country in 
1901 will be 2,300,000 tons, of which 
350,000 will be supplied by the Louisiana 
cane-growers, 150,000 by the domestic 
growers of sugar beets, 350,000 by Ha- 
waii and 150,000 by Porto Rico. 

....The resources of the savings 
banks of the State of New York were 
$1,105,000,000 on July Ist, as against 
$1,037,000,000 a year ago, and $968,- 
000,000 in 1899. Deposits were $987,- 
000,000 on July Ist, the gain in one year 
having been about $65,000,000. 

....One of the new combinations is 
the Ames Shovel and Tool Company, 
commonly called the Shovel Trust, re- 
cently incorporated with a capital of $5,- 
000,000, and including five of the prom- 
inent companies engaged in making 
shovels and similar implements. 

....The Pacific Packing and Naviga- 


tion Company, generally known as the 
Salmon Trust, now takes its place with 


the large combinations. Its capital is 
$25,000,000. The only salmon company 
outside of it is the Alaska Packers’ As- 
sociation, with which the combination is 
said to have an understanding. 


....July exports were larger than in 
July of any previous year, and the im- 
ports exceeded those of July in any year 
since 1895. The excess of exports over 
imports was $36,134,000; and for the 
seven months ending with July the ex- 
cess was $324,526,000, against $309,- 
408,000 in the corresponding months of 
last year. 


....The census reports show that 
there are in Alaska twelve farms, having 
‘ a total area of 159 acres, of which 104 
acres are devoted to the cultivation of 
vegetables and hay, the remainder being 
used for pasturage. These farms, five 
of which have less than three acres each, 
are on the southern coast. There are 
small gardens in the Yukon settlements. 
The total value of farm products in 1900 
was $8,046. 
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....In shortening the Union Pacific 
Railroad between Omaha and Ogden by 
thirty miles, reducing the grades from a 
maximum of 97 toa maximum of 43 feet, 
and expanding the curves, $15,000,000 
will have been expended, it is said, when 
the work is finished. There will be a 
great saving in fuel, in the use of much 
longer freight trains,and in higher speed ; 
and the resulting increase of earnings has 
been estimated at $3,000,000 a year. 


....A report was published last week 
that the Wabash Railroad, whose eastern 
terminus is now at Buffalo, would-be ex- 
tended to Philadelphia, from which it 
would operate a steamship line to New 
Orleans and the Isthmus of Panama. 
For wharves and terminals, it was said, 
Petty’s Island in the Delaware, together 
with river front property in Philadelphia 
and Camden, had been purchased. Mr. 
Gould declared, however, that an exten- 
sion to Philadelphia had not even been 
considered. 


....1t is reported that an alliance of 
the Leyland, the Atlantic Transport, and 
the American steamship lines has been 
planned. The Leyland line was recent- 
ly bought by J. Pierpont Morgan, acting 
as a member of an association of capital- 
ists. It is understood that the three lines 
will not be merged, but will be operated 
by a community of interest. The Atlan- 
tic Transport line has plans for new dock- 
ing facilities in London that will cost 
$10,000,000 ; and it is expected that these 
facilities will reduce by at least one-third 
the present cost of handling the com- 
pany’s freight there. 


....A locomotive on the Great North- 
ern Railway in England, built in 1870, 
has just completed 4,000,000 miles of 
service, breaking the record. But no 
company in this country would be willing 
to confess that it was using locomotives 
built thirty years ago. A high speed en- 
gine here makes about 100,000 miles a 
year. Before twenty years have passed 
it is out of date and is replaced with one 
with modern improvements. English 
pride in the present performances of loco- 
motives thirty years old tends to account 
for the supremacy of American locomo- 
tives throughout -the world, and for the 
fact that English colonies prefer them to 
the English machines. 
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DRAGGED-DOWN FEELING 


In the loins. 

Nervousness, unrefreshing sleep, despondency. 

It is time you were doing something. 

The kidneys were anciently called the reins— 
in your case they are holding the reins and 
driving you into serious trouble. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Acts with the most direct, beneficial effect on the 
kidneys. It contains the best and safest sub- 
stances for correcting and toning these organs. 


QIBOD 


Save a Hair Cut. 


ns Oe Bt ge hy 
oolly” and looks un on. - 
fore your hair needs c uiting. with 


Coates Clippers 


at home your wife can keep 
eck t trimmed an and nea’ 





Mie time, Trim your beard. 
Clip your boy’s hair. 





- * LAKESIDE.” 
In the noted town of 
WOODSTOCK, CONN, 


Fifty acres of rich land adjoining’; ROSELAND PARK, 
noted for its Fourth of July celebrations, and Lake Wabba- 
= uassett, with its fine boating, bathing and bass fishing. 

he Woodstock Golf Links are within easy walk. Beautiful 
and safe drives to the adjoining towns of Thompson and 
Pomfret. By oe with Woodstock are weil known Summer 
resorts or people of refinement. The house is large, com- 
modious an ell appointed, and admirably adapted fora 
country residence. The stables, carriage houre and barns 
pr large = = ee gel besa omen | 5 all are =. of the 

est of New England springs supplies all the 

Send for illustrated wel s a 


A. McC. MATHEWSON, New Haven,Conn. 
A Sure Oure for Catarrh, 





25 Cents a Bottle by all Drugyists. 





Church and Cemetary 


oJ © R LAMB 


59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 











VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New York and Bostor 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges, 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafte 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


e Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


delivery. 
NASSAU and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


FRAGRANT 


OJODONT 


a perfect 


Liquid Dentifrice 


SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER, 25c CG 

Large LIQUID and POWDER, 75¢ 

At all the Stores, or by Mail for the price 
HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 


Individual Communion 
- Outfits. Send my ti catalogue 


and list o' 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT co., 
Box n r, N. ¥. 


Ny ry 











‘* A great deal in a little space.” 


—The Press. 
“THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES” 


This is the title of a series of books 
of travel and education issued by the 
Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & 
HUDSON RIVER’ RAILROAD. 
These small books are filled with in- 

formation re garding the best modes 
of travel and the education that can 
best be obtained by travel. 

They relate specifically to the great re- 
sorts of America—to trips to the islands 
of the sea and around the world. 

They also contain numerous _illus- 
trations and new and accurate maps 
of the country described. 





copy of the 40-page ePiataenes Cotehngne of 

ae Four Track Series” willbe sent fre , po t-paid, 

upon receipt of postage stamp by rove h. Daniels, 

General Passenger Agent, New York Central & 

_ River Railroad, Grand Central Stat ion, New 
ork. 
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GOOD MORNING! 





Made Or 
CAN RICE FOOD & 


MATAWAN , N.J..U.6.A, 











BRING ON 
YOUR 

















SAR ATOGA|. 
VICHY, 
King of Table Waters. 


CASES, 100 pint bottles, 
CASES, 50 quart bottles, 


$10.00 
7.50 


For Circulars address 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


READING NOTICES 


The most effective Blood Purifier is 
Jayne’s Alterative.—Adv, 





No other disease is so fatal as worms. Dr, D. Jayne’s 
Tonic Vermifuge eradicates these pests, and is at the same 
time a heaith-builder.—Adv, 


Hundreds—thousands of medical men use JAYNE’S Ex. 
PECTORANT.—Adv. 





RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT. FisH 
Vice-President. ALBERT Wi 1GGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
§. HICKOK, Cashier. ED J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capltal.....cccccccee $2,000,000 
Surplus......cc.ccccecccseeees $3,000,000 


BBCTORS: Joseph t Rn Stuyvesant rm, 
Ste ao ig ~ wg Edward C. tort, W. 
I cob as chard Delafield, Francis R 
Tae John’ Jose, a, 8. Hickok, George Frederick 
Vv: Hermann Oelri Wiggin. 


Issues Letters or ry . Ale for Travelers available tn 
all paris of the world. 


/a safe Investments 


inMissourl Mortgages on Improved Farms 


I have invented $2,000,000 in the oe eae twelve years with- 
out loss of or interest. oy di eastern refer- 
ences and econ furnished. Address 


WM. R. COMPTON, Macon, Missouri. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 


No. 5 Main Street, Unionville, Missouri. 


5% AND 6% LOANS NEGOTIATED. 


Every dollar secured by First Mortgages on Farms worth 
three times your loan, located in the famous Corn Belt and 
Blue Grass ‘Regions in Iowa and Missouri. NOT A DOL- 

LAR Lost in 22 Years. 


Write for illustrated booklet and list of loans. 


OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
theloan. In last six years have placed over $300,- 

















Ces : 
Business Men, for whom I am loaning. te 
ee rtieulars. Sone for pamphlet, “ Zruth 
Abou Nahomay * fre 

H. HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA, 
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Copete Mining Company 
27 William Street, New York Carbo, Sonora, Mexico 


CAPITAL STOCK, $5,000,000 


1,000,000 Shares, Par Value $5 a Share 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM MELCZER .... . .« President | GEORGE A. TREADWELL . . . Secretary 
WALTER S. LOGAN . . Vice-Pres. & Treas. | JAMES J. HARDWICK . . . Superintendent 
DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM MELCZER, | JULIUS HERZOG, 
GEORGE A. TREADWELL, WALTER S, LOGAN, 
JAMES J. HARDWICK 
GENERAL COUNSEL: 
WALTER S. LOGAN, 27 William Street, New York 


The Copete Mining Company owns all the stock of the Melezer Mining Company, comprising the famous Copete group of 
mines at El Copete, Carbo, Sonora, Mexico. The group consists of El Copete, San Miguel, Jalisco, Santiago, Copperosity, 
and Good Hope, and the recently purchased Copetito and Last Chance, in all one hundred eighty pertenencias, or about 
four hundred fifty acres. 


A smelter has been erected and is now running successfully and profitably, smelting one hundred forty tons of ore a day 


The mines have an apparently inexhaustible ore supply. If the ore bodies have any limit, it will be for some other gen- 
eration than ours to find it. 

To furnish funds to build a railroad, increase the smelting capacity, and make other improvements, sixty thousand shares 
of stock have been contributed to the Treasury and are offered for sale on Treasury account. 

The following stat ts—referring to the Copete mines—from Professor George A. Treadwell, the celebrated metal- 
lurgist; Professor Robert T. Hill of the United States Geological Survey; Mr. William Melczer and Mr. James J. Hardwick, 
speak for themselves. 


The Copete mines are distinguished for two things: 
1. The high grade copper ores, running from 8 per cent. up, averaging more than 10 per cent. 
2. The large amount of gold contained in the ores, running from one-half ounce to four ounces to the ton and averaging something 
more than an ounce. GEORGE A. TREADWELL 
In these two respects there is no other property in the world that compares with this. 0 tober 16th. 1 900. 
ctober 16th, : 
T have seen many mines in my life, but never one which showed such rich and satisfactory deposits of ore. ROBERT T. HILL. 
July 30th, 1901. 
By the addition of another smelter, the installation of roasting furnaces to roast our gold-copper-bearing sulphides, and the comple- 
tion of the railroad, our daily capacity should be at least 400 tons, yielding a gross product a day of $11,700. 
From this will have to be deducted, in rouné figures : 
] iD 
Develeping and Timbering 
anaes 





September 20th, 1900. 





DEINE COs 6 oi iscicnsiccesicessccccccoces $1,850 $1,850 


As net profits this would leave $9,850 

From this I would suggest to deduct 10 per cent. for reserve and 2% = cent. for contingent fund, which will amount to $1,231, leaving 

‘rlaaad nee for one 8, $8,621. Assuming that we will average twenty-eight days per month running time, this will average for 
i urposes, er month. 

With the increase of amelting capacity the net increase available for dividends will more than correspondingly increase, from the 
fact that the total expense account will be materially diminished per ton of ore smelted, and when 1,000-ton daily capacity is attained 
and converters installed, the monthly amount for dividend purposes will exceed $750,000. This would mean nine million dollars per 
annum for dividends. It would be prudent to make the reserve ie per cent. the first year at least. 
ode may cleat te beste paying orneenes within moot = from the oseupietion v4 sameeot 6 he oome ag semen sot ee 

ack of at least twenty cents per sha’ see increased five-fold in less than thirty-six n 
the date dividend No. 1 is paid. a WILLIAM MELCZER. 
I think Mr. Melezer’s estimat b ividends than he clai ory hayes 
iin r. Melczer’s estimates are very conservative. I believe that Copete can pay better dividends than he claims for it. 
ad " ~ ve aii GEORGE A. TREADWELL. 
July 9th, 1901. 
, I feel confident that with better reduction works and machinery on the mine, together with better freighting facilities, Copete will not 
€ behind any other camp in the Southwest in the production of copper and gold. JAMES J. HARDWICK. 


Ten thousand of the sixty thousand shares of the stock of the Copete Mining 
Company, contributed to the Treasury as above mentioned, are offered for sale 
on Treasury account, for the purposes specified, at $15 a share. 


Checks should be drawn to the order of Walter S. Logan, Treasurer, and forwarded 
to Copete Mining Company, 27 William Street, New York. 


COPETE MINING COMPANY 


27 William Street, New York Carbo, Sonora, Mexico 
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N. W. Harris & Co. 


BANKERS 
31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 

CHICAGO BOSTON 

Deal exclusively in Municipal, Rail- 

road and other bonds adapted 

for trust funds and savings. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT 
AVAILABLE IN ALL, PARTS OF THE WORLD 

Quotations furnished for purchase, sale or exchange. 


SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 
OFFER 


exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of securities. 
Boxes of all sizes price. , 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. 





ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 


CURTIS & ROMAINE, 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
N. Y. Con. Stock Exchange, 
Members}x: Y. Cotton Exchange, 
Y. Produce Exchange. 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR INVESTMENT 
OR ON MARGIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 








United States Trust Company. 
OF NEW YORK, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


Capital - - : - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - - $11,265,579.09 

This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and Individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A STEWART, President. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

WILLIAM H. Macy, Jr, 
Wm. D. SLOANE, 
GusTav_H. Scuwas, 
FRANK LYMAN, 

GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 
JOHN 8S. KENNEDY, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. W1LLIs JAMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKEs, 

Joun CrosBy BRown, 

EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BaYaRD CUTTING, 

CHARLEs S. SMITH, 

Wa. ROCKEFELLER, D. O. MILLs, 

ALEXANDER E. ORR Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
MARSHALL FIELD, 





1876—— — 1901 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 
27TEx WHARs 





INSURANCE 





1s51 1901 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1ist,1901 - $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES - - = 23,920,986.53 
SURPLUS - - - - 2,324,635.51 


Massachusetts Laws protect the nolicy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. wieHTt, Manager. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
BE. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - - 


German American 
Insurance Company 
New York 


agth ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 18t, 1gor. 


Cash Capital, - - = $$,000,000.00 
Reserve for all Liabilities, - - = 3,408,569.64 
Net Surplus, - - - - 4,267,733.70 


TOTAL ASSETS, - $8,676,281.34 





NEW YORK. 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [lass. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 - - $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES 27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

Casu distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets rates, and vaiues for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F- Stevens, Pres. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary, 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y* 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Nivety-first 
= Z Annual Statement. 
Cash Capital.........cccccccecccsccccsccceccsccccceseccccces $500,000.00 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims... «+ 1,729,708.58 
Surplus over all Liabilities 247,362.42 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


A Good Investment. 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY of New York will send to any address 
its forms of policies of life insurance which 
will furnish a man one of the most desirable 
investments he can possibly make. Securing 
a policy of life insurance shows sagacity, fore- 
sight and prudence. 











1860™~~* THE ~*1901 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, PRESIDENT. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, . Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER, ential eae 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., » } Piet Saeed nenk 
JAMES R. PLUM, . . Leather 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over = . = $8,000,000. 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January Ist, 1901, 


$17,775,032.80 
15,934,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ..$1,840,850.90 








Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORKOFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 





ome|ife Insurance @mpany 


OF NEW YORK. 
¢~ GEO.E.IDE. PRESIDENT. 


ADMITTEDASSETS 
POLICY RESERVE 4&C. 


DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND 


CONTINGENT FUND 
NET SURPLUS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


$ 12,342,246.77 
$ 10,257,446.47 
8 736,337.00 
, 65,875.00 
$ 1, 282,588.30 
$ 54,069, 852.00 





INCORPORATED 1799. 


Providence 


Pashingtay 


Insurance C 


ontpany. 


PROVIDENCE, R,I, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, January 22d, 1901. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its affairs on the 
81st of December, 1900: 

Premiums on Marine risks from 1st January, 

1900, to 81st December, 1900... -» $3,278,413.54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist Jan- 

828,796.25 


WATY, 1900......... 000 re a 828, 
Total Marine Premiums $4,107,209.79 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1900, 
to 31st December, 1900 $3,407,886.18 
Interest received — fl Gq mee: 
during the oon $346,028.89 


Rent receiv 
during theyear 23,833.36 $369,862:25 


Losses paid dur- 

ing the year 

which were es- 

timated in 1899 

and previous 
$416,202.81 





paid 
age f $1,101,744.24 


$1,517,947.05 
Less Salvages.. 150,307.00 $1,367,640.05 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses.... $399,096.13 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and ether Stocks 
Ss sec by Stocks and special deposits 
in Banks and Trust Company........... oe 

Real Estate, corner Wall and 

William Streets, cost $1,050,000.00 

Paid toward erection of new 

i 622,873.59 








$5,537,024.00 
1,693,805.82 


75,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash in the hands of Europeai Bankers to pay 
losses under policies payable in foreign 
countries........ peteates es 


1,747,873.59 
1,156,783.60 


195,818.81 
183,434.83 


$10,514,740.65 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1895 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certiticates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the Company for the year ending 8ist December. 1900, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 


seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


William E. Dodge, Charles D. Leverich, 
Cornelius Eldert, Levi P. Morton, 
Ewald Fleitmann, .- H. H. Moore, 
Edward Fioyd-Jones, Charles H. Marshall, 
Horace Gray George H. Macy, 
Clement A. Griscom, Frederic A. Parsons, 
Leander N. Lovell George W. Quintard, 
Clifford A. Hand, John L. Riker, 
Anson W. Hard, A. A. Raven. 
John D. Hewlett, Gustav H. Schwab, 
William C. Sturges. 


Gustav Amsinck, 
Francis M. Bacon, 
Vernon H. Brown, 
Waldron P. Brown, 
William B. Boulton, 
George Coppell, 
Joseph H. Chapman, 
George C. Clark, 
James G. De Forest, 
James H. Dunham, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
FF, A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres«’t, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
BINDER S to hold thirteen copies of Tur INDE- 
‘ PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 








If You Are Looking 7 
for a Country Home 
ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand ~ 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 7 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 7 
we hold title and which we must ~ 
realize on to settle an account, © 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 


on application, or call at our office” 


and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO, — 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar Street, 





3 { = . 
ey 15\4\")\—) }\a 3 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
LLEN, - Second Vice-President 
. ERCE, - - - Secretary 
. BRAINERD, - - -=- Treasurer 
. MIDDLEBROOK, -_ Asst. Secretary 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


ATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, © 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1961. 
Capital Stock, all cash $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve 2,045,419 76 
Unsettled Losses and other claims 272,489 87 
Net Surplus 1,533,879 71 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901 $4,851,789 34 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 


R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 





sont e5 Dr SAACIHOMPSON 





